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LOOKING FORWARD 


to the Second Semester 


TORIES: More brilliant tales, each tied 

up with one of The Scholastic’s famous 
biographical articles, by such distinguished 
writers as Sinclair Lewis, L. P. Jacks, H. H 
Munro (‘‘Saki’’), Harvey O’Higgins, Edward 
Lucas White, Edison Marshall, Esther Forbes, 
and Inez Haynes Irwin. 


OETRY: The best work of these first- 

rank poets: Ridgeley Torrence, Sara 
Teasdale, Ralph Hodgson, Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, William Watson, Arthur Guiterman, 
Emily Dickinson, and Vachel Lindsay. 


pists Delightful one-acters by Thorn- 
ton Wilder and Percy Mackaye. 


EBATES: Three more original debate 

outlines on: Zionism, School Banking, 
and Compulsory Military Training. And in 
every other issue, timely questions and 
references under “Pick Your Side.” 


ISTORY AND POLITICS: ‘Women in 
Public Life’’—first-hand stories of Ruth 
Baker Pratt, Ruth Bryan Owen and others, 
by Marian King. 
“William Walker—Gray-Eyed Man of Des- 
tiny,” by H. M. Robinson. 
“Putting the Mike in Congress,”’ by B. H. 
Williams. 
“Forgotten Figures in American History,” 
by Guy McConnell. 


| igeegee “The Birth of a Masterpiece,” 
the thrilling story of the-Brownings and 
“The Ring and the Book,” by H. Gaylord. 

“Naulakha, Kipling’s American Home,” 
by J. S. Ellis. 

“The Neglected Art of Conversation,”’ by 
Emil Ludwig. 

“Ancient Words in Modern Dress,” by 
Edward Coyle. 

“How I came to Know the Indians,’’ by 
Oliver LaFarge. 


RT AND MUSIC: “The Art of the 
Armorer,”’ by Anna Curtis Chandler. 
“Photography as an Art,” by Arthur Ham- 
mond. 
The National High School Orchestra Camp. 
Magic from the Inside, by John Mulholland. 


ERSONAL PROBLEMS:. “The Pepper 

Pot,” edited, by Mary Alden Hopkins, 
has met a serious need and found a popular 
response. An every-issue feature. 

““Making Your Mind Behave—’’ a series 
on practical psychology by Dr. Elias Lieber- 
man. 

“Colleges That Are Different,’’ two clear- 
thinking articles by Dean Max McConn, of 
Lehigh. 

“What High School Youth Thinks,” by 
Stanley High. 


ODERN GOVERNMENTS IN 
GRAPHIC FORM: This valuable polit- 

ical science series will be completed with charts 
on Russia, Switzerland, Japan, and Canada. 


URRENT AFFAIRS: The Scholastic’s 
two enlightening departments, ‘What Is 
Happening Around the World” and “at 
Washington,” will follow the stream of history 
from week to week. Supplementing them 
will be a.group of special illustrated articles. 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL STUDENT- 

WRITTEN NUMBER, May 2, will con- 
tain the finest creative writing and art work 
being done by American high school students 
today. Contest closes March 15. 
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Welcome To Our Alumni! 


HIS is the second annual 
Graduates’ Number of The 
Scholastic, containing literary 
and art work by former readers 
who won prizes or other recog- 
nition in the Scholastic Awards 
while they were in high school. 
A year ago we tried this exper- 
iment for the first time, and the 
results were so promising that 
we decided to repeat it this 
year. This is not a contest in 
the ordinary sense. No prizes 
are awarded, but contributions 
were solicited from a large 
group of former students whose 
addresses we were able to ob- 
tain. Unfortunately, many 
could not be reached. The 
Scholastic is eager to maintain 
an up-to-date address list of 
these graduates, and will ap- 
preciate information from any 
of them who would like to take 
part in these projects in future. 
Four classifications were 
open: cover design, short story, 
critical article on some phase 
of literature, and poetry. The 
material published is neces- 
sarily a limited selection, and 
is chosen on the same basis we 
would adopt toward the work 
of professional authors, that is, 
fitness for the purposes of The 
Scholastic, and payment at 
space rates. 

We believe it will interest 
the present readers to list 
something of the present con- 
nections of their big brothers 
and sisters who are represented 
in this issue. Bill Fitch, whose 
vigorous cover design is used, 
is still living near Stockton, 
California, and is, we believe, 
studying art. 

Norma Aronson, whose 
stories have taken high rank 
in the last two years of the 
Scholastic Awards, graduated 
from the High School of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, last June, and is now a 
freshman at the University of 
Wisconsin, on a_ scholarship 
provided by Zona Gale for 
students of creative promise. 

Winfield Scott, whose inter- 
esting essay on American 
poetry is published, is himself 


one of the best poets The 
Scholastic has discovered, as his 
“King John” in the Poetry 
Corner testifies. He is now a 
junior in Brown University. 

Among the other poets, 
Gladys Schmitt has made dis- 
tinguished attainments. Nowa 
junior in the University of 
Pittsburgh, she has recently 
won the 1930 Witter Bynner 
Intercollegiate Poetry Prize 
(Schol., Oct. 18). “Strange, 
Strange and Grave’”’ in this 
issue is one of the group for 
which she received that award. 
She has also had work pub- 
lished in Poetry, A Magazine 
of Verse. 

William K. Flaccus is a 
sophomore at Dartmouth, and 
his two poems here are from a 
group of seven published last 
spring in an anthology of 
Dartmouth Verse. Ben Belitt is 
a sophomore at the University 
of Virginia. Sherman Conrad 
is a sophomore at Harvard 
and has had several pieces 
published in The Advocate, the 
Harvard literary monthly. 

Frances Meusel is a graduate 
of the University of Chicagoand 
a librarianinthe Chicago Public 
Library. Russell Potter is work- 
ing in Chicago, and Kenneth 
Hopewell is studying at the 
Chicago Art Institute. Gwen 
(Norton) Holland, formerly of 
Washington, is married and 
living in Greenwich Village, 
New York. She has a book of 
children’s verse, “Songs for 
Always,” ready for publica. 
tion. Ralph Fox is a student 
at Swarthmore College, Lin 
wood Elliott at the University 
of Maine, Donald Edmonston 
at Harvard University, Wil- 
liam Mulroney at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, John 
Wildman at Brown, J. I. Smith 
at George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Mary Owen Dean 
at the American University, 
Washington. 

Paul Wren is living in Brook- 
lyn, lecturing on the arts, and 
preparing a book of essays. 
Mary Louise Briggs lives in 
Los Angeles. 




































Auditorium af the Eastman School, showing Mural Paintings by Ezra Winter. (Left to right) Sylvan, Martial, Lyric and Festival Music 


A Unique Community Art Center 


New York, is the Eastman School of Music and 

the Eastman Theatre. Together these two 
educational forces constitute a unique community art 
center. The school, which is a part of the University 
of Rochester, offers complete education in music under 
the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson, the distinguished 
composer. There are courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music; courses culminating with the East- 
man School certificate and preparatory courses enabling 
students at any stage of musical progress to enter the 
advanced schools of musical theory. 

The Eastman School of Music was a gift to the 
University of Rochester made by George Eastman, 
who in 1918 enabled the University to acquire the 
corporate rights of an earlier and smaller musical 
school. A year later the camera magnate and philan- 
thropist, whose total benefactions aggregate more than 
$75,000,000, made secure the future expansion and 
possibilities of the musical department of the University 
by purchasing the site for its present building and con- 
tributing funds for its erection and for the endowment 
of the school. Since that date Mr. Eastman has added 
to his gifts, which now exceed a total of $12,000,000. 

The latest project is the erection of a twelve-story 
building across from the main building of the school 
which is to be connected with the main building by 
over-street bridges. In this new building will be addi- 
tional practice rooms, quarters for the opera depart- 
ment, and a gymnasium. 

The school has a dormitory building for women 
students, a small recital hall, a completely equipped 
radio broadcasting apparatus, Station WHAM, and the 


\ GREAT impetus to the cultural life of Rochester, 





Eastman Theatre. In the recital hall chamber musi- 
cales and faculty and student recitals are given. The 
Eastman Theatre and the Eastman Music School are 
both under one roof. They are divided by great cor- 
ridors which serve as promenades on concert nights. 
The Theatre is generally regarded from the standpoint 
of architectural attractiveness as the most beautiful 
motion picture theatre in the world. Its mural paint- 
ings by Ezra Winter and Barry Faulkner represent 
eight special types of music. Five days a week this 
theatre houses motion pictures and on another there 
are musicales, symphony concerts and vocal and in- 
strumental concerts by world-famous artists. 

The motion picture performances support the East- 
man Theatre Orchestra, which constitutes about five- 
sixths of the personnel of the Philharmonic, thus 
greatly reducing the cost of maintaining one of the 
major symphonic ensembles of the country, of which 
Eugene Goossens is conductor. It costs from $250,000 
to $300,000 in the average city to maintain a symphony 
orchestra. In Rochester, it costs about $50,000 to 
augment the Theatre Orchestra sufficiently to bring it 
to full Philharmonic proportions. This sum is under- 
written each year by the Eastman Theatre Subscribers’ 
Association, a group of generous citizens who make an 
annual financial contribution in order that the entire 
community may have the enjoyment of fine concerts. 

The operatic department of the Eastman School of 
Music not only provides a complete course in operatic 
training but, through the Rochester Opera Company, 
provides advanced students the opportunity of taking 
part in professional operatic performances with an 
excellent orchestra. 
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“Please Reserve” 


A Story by NORMA ARONSON 


Formerly of High School of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts 


NE foot teetered on 
its heel, his body 
gently swaying with 
the savor of that moment’s 
completeness. He jerked 


his head with estimating 
approval, his lips com- 
pressed with satisfaction, 


liking the reflected sheen of 
hirches in the chalked wa- 
ter. His eyelids closed in 
brief contemplation of the 
imaged landscape on the 
slate. Jothan knew his work 
was good. 

Always he had been hostile to the 
stark slates that bordered each class- 
room, resenting their ugly utility and 
inflexibility of appearance—each day 
the same. But today he saw them 
afresh, only as background, a means 
to an end. 

The board was narrow’ with 
chipped edges, tucked in an obscure 
angle of the wall. The sunlight cast 
an awkward shadow. In the begin- 
ning he had noted its habitually clean 
surface even as he had marked the 
position of the waste-basket. There 
was no fresh chaik ever placed in its 
tray. 

One day he himself used the slate, 
just long enough to sketch crudely 
the stubby part of a tree trunk. It 
was probably a reaction from Sun- 
day; that clump of birches near the 
edge of the stream had been particu- 
larly arresting. Yet its clearcut qual- 
ity had evaded him when he at- 
tempted to reproduce it on cardboard 
that night at home. 

Jothan had called it a “hankering.’ 
He had always wanted to draw such 
glimpses but he always left them in- 
complete. His eyes would twinkle 
when he told of the drawings that 
he had made along the margins of his 
school books. And he had halfway 
planned to learn something of draw- 
ing someday but it never went be- 
yond the “notion” stage. It belonged 
in the category of thoughts that one 
never really expects to assume exist- 
For Jothan lived in a world 
made up of plain people, nice people 


’ 


ence, 


Honorable Mention, Short Story, 1929, 1930 


in spare moments. 
body trampled upon his heart. 
and apparently insignificant tragedy Miss 
Aronson has approached the mood and man- 





We laugh, nowadays, at the idea that there 
are any “mute, inglorious Miltons” in humble 
places around us who cannot get a hearing for 
real creative work. But perhaps we laugh too 
often. Jothan was nothing but a school jani- 
tor who played with chalk on the blackboard 
And some blind busy- 
In this brief 


ner of her master, Zona Gale. 


who knew artists only as names. 
They had their homes, their families 
and their neighbors, and these inter- 
ests embraced their days. 

Jothan succumbed a little slowly 
to his surroundings, for he had 
glimpsed slightly beyond its bounda- 
ries; only he failed to see enough, 
his life roots too well absorbed. 
Even now, Jothan could recall the 
obvious relief of his family when he 
took his first job. They recognized 
something stable in that; but they 
continued to admire the sketches 
which he essayed. 

There had been gnawing moments 
which persisted though—the time 
when he saw a lighted lamp glow 
through an arch of tree branches; a 
fish flip on the crest of a gray water 
ripple; birches near a stream. But 
this, too, with the years became more 
casual, for his own life had been as 
full as the other lives he knew. He 
did know occasional regret, con- 
scious that he had succumbed before 
attempting. 

Though he kept repeating to him- 
self that it was foolish, Jothan came 
to work a little earlier the following 
day. And this time as he fingered 
the crayon, he thought he saw a 
slight improvement in the thick trunk 
line of his tree. At first he kept the 
eraser quite close to his hand, start- 
ing apprehensively at distant sounds. 
Still, in the schoolroom Jothan felt 
safe from the indulgent attitude 
which spoiled similar efforts at home. 

The time came when each experi- 
ment with the chaik—the grating of 


a gritty spot; the too vivid 
impressions of colors before 
he learned to gage them; the 
apportion of lineament— 
contributed little pleasure 
spurts to his day. Thai 
alone had satisfied him in 
the beginning, step by step 
re-creating the same emo- 
tional response that as a 
boy caused him to visualize 
“fancy” pictures on white 
picket fences. 

Today he was _ pleased. 
The longer Jothan contemplated, the 
greater grew his reluctance to erase 
the picture which he had just com- 
pleted. 

“See, Jothan did this, the janitor 
who cleans your rooms.” He could 
hear them say it. 

It was not, he told himself, that he 
wanted praise but that the board now 
held for him something that he had 
never wholly understood nor said. 
He wanted to share that feeling. He 
wasn’t just a janitor—any longer. 

There was the commercial art 
teacher to whom in loquacious moods 
he confided his small achievements— 
he wondered what she’d think of 
this; what they all would think. 

“Jothan, the artist; the artist, 
Jothan.” (He repeated the phrase 
for he liked the sound, and he slightly 
strutted, quite happily.) 

His foot turned and the clatter of 
the overturned basket as he stum- 
bled against it ended his revery while 
he mechanically stooped to replace 
the spilled scraps. With a last glance 
at the slate he left the room, care- 
fully clicking the latch after him. 

There was a sleepy quiet about the 
building; a sense of remoteness from 
his fellow workers on either floor. 
It was easy to let little currents of 
thought eddy as he resumed work. 

In his mind it was morning. The 
teacher would open the door of 313 
with a short tug. It always opened 


hard. First, she’d pull up the shades 
and open that first window half-way 
from the top. Not until then would 
she make an inspection of the room.. 
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Here—there was a break in his imag- 
ination and he frowned. For a slight 
moment he was afraid. Although he 
realized that this sketch might not 
come up to her -own standards, he 
inwardly hoped she’d think it “nice.” 
Even. if she didn’t mention it to her 
classes, someone would be sure to 
notice. 

There would be others passing by 
during lunch periods. Then when he 
came—he could find excuse to arrive 
Before they all had left. There were 
always a few remaining after the dis- 
missal bell rang. 

From one of the baskets he took 
out the discarded copy of the school 
paper. He did that every Monday 
and carefully went through it. Some- 
times he recognized the name of a 
teacher on his floor. Now they might 
even put his name there. Last month 
one of the matrons had hurt herself 
and the fact had been mentioned 
among items in the personal column. 


A warning bell cut short his 

thoughts. There were still several 
rooms to be gone over. He skimped 
on his cleaning. He left the building 
after taking the longer corridor in 
order to pass 313, even though it was 
too dark to see the board. 
' The next day Jothan woke earlier 
than was his habit, yet he did not feel 
like rising. He was basking in yes- 
terday’s glow. With the emotional 
pendulum receding with the hours, 
his act of self-assertion gained an 
aspect of dubious boldness. Even 
when it was time to start, he delib- 
erately dawdled. 

“Looks like a busy day for you,” 
greeted the matron. “All the slates 
are filled with tests. I always said 
they needed more boards.” 

Jothan half heard, absorbed in col- 
lecting his tools. He passed two 
teachers who did not even acknowl- 
edge his rather constrained greeting, 
and while Jothan recognized the ab- 
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surdity of connecting the incident 
with his own affairs he was Conscious 
of a tightness which continued whey 
he entered the room. - 

Only the blotter was on the desk and 
he realized the teacher must have already 
gone. Not until then did his tenseness 
relax as he glanced to the side. 

At first he was sure he had entered 
the wrong room. Yet the door num. 
ber blocked that hope. When he had 
gained partial control over his jerky 
breath, he drew nearer to the slate. 
And even then he continued to stare 
for a long, long time. He tried to 
control the quivering of his lip while 
his stinging eyes concentrated on the 
board that held tomorrow’s assign- 
ment where his own work should 
have been. 

The homeroom teacher was pettish 
the next morning. The second floor 
janitor had erased the board even 
though she distinctly remembered 
having marked it “Please reserve.” 


The Challenge to American Poetry 


A Critical Article by WinFIELD Scott 
Formerly of Haveriil (Massachusetts) High School 


MERICAN poetry, in the first 
thirty years of this century, has 
achieved a great deal, and almost en- 


tirely in the latter twenty years of 
that period. The difference between 
American verse at the present time 
and the poetic output around 1900 
is sO vast as to merit all the critical 


consideration it has received. If 
there is any period in American 
poetry more notable for its fallow 
stagnation than that between 1900 
and 1910, it would be difficult to find. 
And this in spite of the constant writ- 
ing of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese and Wil- 
liam Vaughan Moody. Dullness was 
over the earth. It can be safely said 
that the ultimate awakening of Amer- 
ican consciousness to the presence of 
Mr. Robinson was as much due to 
the general poetic renaissance of 1912 
as to his own indisputable merits, 
which have not only been rightfully 
adjudged excellent at the beginning, 
but which have continued in fruitful 
growth. 

It is weli, I think, to talk imme- 
diately of Mr. Robinson before going 
further. Nothing is triter than to 
declare his place first among modern 
American poets, but nothing is truer. 
My present purpose, however, is to 
look at American poetry as Amer- 
ican, and American poets as meas- 
ured by their own national back- 
ground. We must attempt to square 
American poetry with America, to 
discover how far it is off line and 
what possibilities it may seem to pos- 


Second Prize, Poetry, 1927 


sess of rising from roots within its 
own soil, definitely and directly of its 
own country. And all this not in any 
narrow nationalistic sense, from 
which the whole world should be 
pulling away right now. But rather 
thus to look on the principle of local- 
ity—that a man write about that 
which is native to him. 

If we look at Mr. Robinson, then, 
from such a thesis, we find him lack- 
ing. This cannot be a criticism of 
his greatness, particularly as he be- 
longs to an older generation; yet we 
must find, I feel, that his part in mak- 
ing American poetry American, while 
it has goodly proportions, has not 
been decisive. His major work—the 
long Arthurian poems—are stamped 
with his own age by reason of their 
psychological applications: which is 
purely a mental impression, belong- 
ing in the sphere of the mind as we 
might well expect from all of this 
poet’s work. They remain, neverthe- 
less, Arthurian poems, and could as 
well have been written in England 
as here—a specific criticism which 
can be leveled against practically all 
American poetry, although the recent 
years have shown a vitality far sur- 
passing the work of contemporary 
Englishmen. 

For our purpose it is necessary to 
grant Edgar Lee Masters as impor- 
tant a place as Mr. Robinson. This 
is obviously, from the point of view 
of pure poetry, far from true. Mr. 
Masters cannot approach Mr. Robin- 
son’s unforgettable portraits; he 


lacks Mr. Robinson’s understanding, 
penetration and poetic power. Yet 
the question arising here is: which is 
better, a great poet with a timeless- 
ness about him or one stamped firmly 
—and therefore pcssibly limited—by 
his own country, his own times? 
And we must answer—for the pur- 
pose of American literature at the 
present time, the necessity of a Mas- 
ters was greater. 

Edgar Lee Masters and Vachel 
Lindsay and Amy Lowell: in vary- 
ing degrees a great deal of their 
work—none of which touches Mr. 
Robinson’s best—must pass away into 
oblivion. Yet their contributions to 
American poetry—Masters through 
his subjects, Lindsay through his 
subjects and technique, and Miss 
Lowell through her _ personality— 
have been tremendously important. 
Both Mr. Masters and Mr. Lindsay 
are poetically dead; and it may even 
be questioned if the author of Spoon 
River Anthology ever lived as a poet. 
Be that as it may, his roots of ex- 
pression were deep in American soil, 
and the difference between Mr. Mas- 
ters and Mr. Lindsay is that the lat- 
ter, with his roots in America, rose 
to sing, albeit for a short time only. 
And yet, which are Mr. Lindsay’s 
best poems? It is generally agreed, 
Congo and The Chinese Nightingale. 

The influence of Amy Lowell has 
neither been wholly understood nor 
totaled yet. At the beginning of 
career whose first book had abso- 
lutely no promise whatsoever of orig- 
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as- 

inality, Miss Lowell was fortunate In the matter of New England of over his country and he has aimed 
hel enough to be confronted with a course, Robert Frost stands supreme. definitely to capture the panorama of 
= movement in verse-writing which Here again we have a poet, as in the it in such long poems as Prairie and 
“Ai found in her personality an answer- case of Mr. Robinson, with local con- Smoke and Steel and Good-Morning, 
fr nections; in both instances the loca- America. He has come nearest since 


ing chord. Such vitality, such eager 
living, such dynamic forcefulness as 
Miss Lowell exhibited is rare. We 
shall not see her like again for a 
long time, if ever. 

Was she American? In her expan- 
sive and windy strength, yes. In her 
poetic outout, on the whole—with the 
notable exception of East Wind — 
hardly at all. France and China con- 
tributed the foundations of Miss 
Lowell's technical experiments, and 
it is—when all is said and done— 
largely for these that she must be 
remembered. Too often—for her 
own poetic good—was technique the 
predominant interest with Miss Lo- 
well, to the detriment of her sub- 
stance. But her spirit weighs heavily 
and much is due her for that. And 
she displayed a critical intensity that 
stimulated as often as it antagonized. 
She could not have lived anywhere 
else but in America, yet a large part 
of her poetry could have arisen any- 
where, almost. 


tion is New England. But Mr. Frost 


is much more intimately connected. 
In him we have a poet who can 
almost never be disassociated from 


his own land. He has rarely failed 
to make unusually fine poetry out of 
that rock and soil. His limitations— 
again from the point of view of the 
question we are here asking—lie in 
the fact that he presents so little of 
America. He is as representative of 
America as Fenimore Cooper was; 
of a certain portion and no more. 
The same indictment, on _ this 
ground, must ultimately go against 
the one eminent poet who most de- 
cisively points the way to come; he 
is, of course, Carl Sandburg. Often 
guilty of some of the flattest, most 
prosaic, and least inspired of so- 
called poetry, Mr. Sandburg has not 
only depicted a particular section of 
his country with suitable medium 
and unsurpassed skill at his better 
moments, but he has cast his eye 


Walt Whitman, but escaping much 
of Whitman’s crudities, Mr. Sand- 
burg has not escaped a fairly distinct 
local tinge. 

It seems to me very tenable that 
America is only now coming of age: 
that we are unformed as yet, in an 
unsettled state of chaos’ usually 
blamed on the younger generation 
but largely caused by the fumblings 
of the older. Poetry cannot arise in 
its greatest brilliance—it is an ac- 
cepted truth — without the back- 
ground of true prosperity and all it 
implies of the glory that was Greece. 

To adequately list the younger 
poets were impossible. Some, of 
course, have little to do with Amer- 
ica— Miss Millay, Elinor Wylie, 
Archibald MacLeish—save in odd 
moments. Robinson Jeffers has ex- 
hibited a stunning power, but he is 
not of the order for which we are 
seeking. Nor is E. E. Cummings. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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“Strange, Strange and Grave. . 


Strange, strange and grave, on gray-green 
April mornings, 

Cold hair unloosed and winding-sheets 
unfurled, : 
Christus and Lazarus, Hyacinth and Freya 
Walked from the caverns of the under- 

world. 


Grave, grave and strange the lawn lies 
low before me. ; 

Early narcissus stirs against the gloom. 

Clods break to birth, arbutus sprouts to 


blossom. 
We—only we lie straight within the 
tomb. 

Send us a Prophet with fair feet for 
piercing, 
Pale, pale to stand with sunlight on his 
head, BS 
Here on this grass among the quivering 
tulips, 

Calling the Living upward from the 
dead. 

Calling the Living upward from the 
shadow, 


Drawing the face-cloth from the won- 
dering brow, 
Hearing the voices say, “I had forgotten 
How green things were. But I remem- 
ber now.” 
—Gladys Schmitt, formerly 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Poetry, 1927. 


Schenley 
Third Prize, 


Song 


Oh, I am sick for my own home country. 
Nothing of earth can ease me now— 

Not the tulip, flamed since midnight, 
Not the whitening cherry bough. 


Whether it be from a fabled forest 
Or a white-walled city-state of God, 

Or a mothy, glinting land of shadows, 
Or nothingness and a bit of sod— 


I have come a futile distance 
To stand amazed in this lilac-gloom- 
To find myself among men and robins, 
Stranger, farer, sick for home. 


—Gladys Schmitt. 


Air for the Flute 


This is the way the ladies part 

With gentlemen that they have lost: 
Let it be on a night of snow 

And the panes abloom with frost; 


Let the dear, faded breasts and hands 
Hide graciously in folds of lace, 
Let there be candlelight to add 
A mask of glowing to the face; 


Let there be other fragile things— 
Some yellow roses and a shell 

And gallant kissings of the hands. 
And so farewell. And so farewell. 


—Gladys Schmitt. 
King John 


King John sat in his high white tower 

Listening to the silver bells striking out 
the hour. 

King John sat while the sun went down 





etry, 


Westward of the tower, westward to the 
town. 


King John sat while the day bowed low, _ 

Rather like a lady, gold and green and 
slow. 

Flowers closed under and birds flew high, 

The bell notes broke like bubbles on the 
sky. 


Low bowed the lady with her long green 
gown 

And all her hair was golden on the roofs 
of the town. 

Listening to the silver bells striking out 
the hour, 

King John sat in his high white tower. 


The wind was in the garden and the gar- 
den far below. 

John watched the flowers lean and toss and 
blow. 
John watched 
there. 
John saw the lilies glimmer in the air. 


humming-birds hovering 


John in his tower up against the sky, 

John heard the filing of a great dragon-fly. 
John saw the dahlias propped with sticks. 
While the clock in the tower struck six. 


First went the poppies, black against the 
wall, 


= the roses faded and the lilies last of 


And “the young gold girl that bowed down 
the air 

Had gone away and left a silver slipper 
there. 


King John was quiet at the end of the day, 

His soul was very happy, his heart was 
very gay. 

The me Bo earth darkened but the bells 
kept on— 

King John—King John—King John— 
King John! .. 

—Winfield Scott, formerly Haverhill 
( Mass.) School. Second Prise, Po- 
1927, 


For a Ninth Teen 


I could not be more bluntly dead 
If I had died in a proper bed, 
And still between my lips the cup 
Sagged where it held the poison up. 
Your mirrors gather into mist; 

The pulses roar at either wrist : 
The body beats in flesh and bone; 
But I am dead as any stone. 


I hear an anguished leopard start 
Within the forest of my heart, 

And in my eyes and on my face 

The jackal prowls by pace and pace, 
While every speechless hate and pain 
Are chariot wheels along the brain. 


Now the first bright street is past, 

The rest, is waiting for the last; 

Nor tell me that the toil meant more, 

The cloven cell, the straining pore, 

Than new chains forged, and new walls 
spun, 

And questions answered, one by one. 


I could not be more drably dead 
(Though heart and not the body bled) 
If I had poured myself the draught 
That poisoned childhood into thought, 





Or my own hands had dashed the cup 

And sealed the wells of childhood up. 

—Ben Belitt, formerly Lynchburg (V a.) 
High School. Honorable Mention Shon 
Story, 1928, 








Day in the Country 


You know the place we used to snap 
Fat berries open, and branch- hidden, 
Gather peaches in our lap 

By this decline. (The shadow-ridden 





Hollows shut us in and out 

And wind and sun gushed by our head, 
And east and west lay strewn about 
With berry-blue and apple red.) 


. The slope was always quite as green, 
But the creek’s moved west; it used to 
flow 
Past here—let’s see—it must have been— 
Good heavens! Fourteen years ago! 


—Ben Belitt. 


Song 


Blackened thorn and bitter berry— 
Sappho’s blood was not so red 

As this bright and solitary 

Fruit of flower withered. 


Eat the pulp and eat the pip, 
Leave no trace of seed or rind! 
Only stain upon thy lip 

Is more permanent than wind. 





Crumpled leaf and broken petal 
Are discarded sepulchre! 

Berry for a witch’s kettle! 
Fruit to sate a Lucifer! 





Eat the pulp and eat the pip, 
Fingers quick at stolen plunder! 
None will know what passed thy lip, 
None the god-forbidden wonder! 





Winter down from holy Heaven, 
Christian frost or mortal ice 
Cannot chill the fever given 
Him who forswears Paradise. 
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Eat the pwp and eat the pip! 
Never shall a human reason 
Guess thy crimsoned-stainéd lip 
Fed of passion out of season! 
—Frances Meusel, formerly Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Ill. Honorable 
Mention, Poetry, 1927. 


Fertility 


Mary and Mary, 
The good, the bad, 
Both climbed Calvary 
And both were sad. 


Virgin and wanton, 
Alike they cried, 

And each in her heart 
Was crucified. 


For such is His plan— 
Love can take root 

In rich earth or rock 
And bear like fruit. 


—By Russell Potter, formerly Arsenal 


Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Hon- 
orable Mention, Poetry, 1928. 
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In the Grass 


had forgotten that there are such things, 
Such miracles as these, 
This field, this sky, a little bird that sings, 
Those plaintive poplar trees! 


had begun to think the world was stone, 
And brick, and steel, and glass, 
But now how quickly wiser I have grown, 


Just lying in the grass! 
—Russell Potter. 


Crucified 


Hail, awful marble majesty of Death, 
And hail, thou silent, calm and drooping 
Head— 


Thou lip half parted with the dying breath 

And still half flecked with life blood’s 
pulsing red. 

Those eyelids, 
that seek 

The ivory coolness of the chiselled cheek 

Not long since fluttered with the pain of 

life, 

felt. th’ 

streaks 

Warm from the crown’s imposing wounds 
and pangs 

In-driven. Now in death’s cold strength he 
hangs. 


heavy fringed with black, 


And exquisite heat %f crimson 


O Majesty, sublime in marble’s hold; 

O Glory, stately in thy rose-heart red, _ 

Nor man’s poor voice nor angel’s tuneful 
gold 

Could praise Thy pulsing pain turned cold, 

Nor sing the dazzling beauty of Thee dead. 


—John H. Wildman, formerly Murphy 
High School, Mobile, Ala. Prise-winner, 
Historical Article, 1929, 


Wind-Time 
How jolly of old wind to blow, 
And laugh, and puff his cheeks, and so 
To make you phantoms lightly ride 
Across my square of blue outside. 
\ dragon takes them by surprise, 
And rolls his wicked, bulging eyes; 
He flats his head against the glass— 
I'm safe. It will not let him pass. 
He sulks, and leaves a wispy trail . 
I'm sad. He had a wistful tail. 


And what are you, so small, so white? 

Or does it give small clouds a fright, 

To blow from silence into day? 

(The darktime makes me small that way) 
I cannot tell—all shape you lack— 

Until you get your courage back. 


A shoe? A leg? 
It’s white of egg. 


Now what is this? 
The joke’s on me. 
A polar bear, a cake of ice! 

I wonder now would that be nice... 


I think I’m glad I am not there, 
For I am not a polar bear. 


\ lady with a longish cape 
And—no, it’s changing into shape 


WINFIELD SCOTT 








Her beauty bore dark freight, 


A cane. Tonight when windows snap, 

[ll hear its dry and anxious tap. 

A cat? A house? A fish? A frog? 
What fun—a backwards dog! 

Too fast! you'll hit that housetop yet— 
Oh dear! but that’s what backwards get. 
How fortunate the roof is red 

And doesn't show there where you bled. 


As sure, as dread as siren song, 

And those who sickened from its tinct of 
venom found not death. ... a sweet 
green fate.... 

But fattened to the shape of pigs, 

And heard her laughter, still and gold, 

Mocking their squeals of woe. 


The deer fled silent to the woods, 
Though their creamy sides fluttered 
With men’s heart-beats. 

A warlock rune was key 


A piece of cotton in a jig. 
The map of England's snub-nosed pig! 


GLADYS SCHMITT 


A ship, a ship, a ship at sea, 
A ship of whiteness come for me. 
Caressed by waves of snow and pearl, 
It glides along; its sails unfurl, 
It changes course, it comes my way! 
My eyes are tired; until the day, 
My light, white ship and I wil! ride 
Along the starry, wind-swept tide. 
Straight bound for white lands we will 
steer 

To find the clouds that disappear. 
And when we end our splendid sail, 
I'll pat that dragon’s wistful tail. 

—Gwen Norton Holland, formerly Cen- 
tral High School, Washington, D. C., 
Third Prise, Essay, 1927. 


Sonnet 


You are to me as dying autumn drifts 
and moods of sombre rivers, blown to 


foam 
by barren winds and clashing storms, 
a tome 
of sunless passions, bleak and wind-swept 
clifts, ; 
the long slow surge of whitened wave that 
lifts 
and curls and ebbs away, the native 
loam 
to which I come as one returning 
home. 
You are eternal . deathless sand that 
sifts. 


I know that you are all these things; and 
yet 
you try to be laughter and frothy song. 
You try to be so gay. You will not let 
your thoughts come through; but down 
them with a sigh. 
You were not made for gayety; You 
wrong 
yourself to pose for what you're not— 
then Why .... ? 
—Ralph Hartsler Fox, 
risville (Pa.) High School. 
Poetry, 1930. 


formerly Mor- 
Third Prize, 


Circe 
Of all the islands in that summer sea, 
The gods looked darkest on the island of 
Circe, 


And planted there the solemn spires of 


cypress or grave spruce 
To steal the dazzle of her light. 


The gemmed bright hair of Circe 
Was accursed. 


SHERMAN CONRAD 


To soit-furred hare or ocelot. 
And sometimes, 
While 


Of lotus hearts, 

The glad east-wind bore other sounds 

Than their calm droning, 

lor humar. screams replied ™ 
When Circe’s arrows found their mark. 


ual Arts High School, Los 
fornia, 


Foretti’s garden was the marve: of the 
We said he was blessed with all the Lord’s 


Foretti seemed to know, without being told, 
Which seeds would bear, and which seeds 


WILLIAM FLACCUS 
Some of the Poetry Contributors 





busily about the 





bees hummed 
golden treasury 









—Mary Louise Briggs, formerly Man- 
Angeles, Cali- 
Poetry, 1928. 







Honorable Mention, 


Foretti 







county. 







bounty. 






were old. 
His cabbages and onions grew like weeds 
To pay for his family’s wants and needs. 
Whenever he would sow, his neighbors 
granted 
That then was the time a garden should be 
planted. 












Foretti’s family grew like the garden, 












Quantity with quality, and no need for 
pardon. 

Four sturdy sons, from sixteen to ten, 

Worked as hard as so many men. 

Like Foretti, the boys were uncannily 
knowing 

Of all the fine points of planting and 
growing. 

And his buxom daughters, their flashing 





Latin grace, 

Brought a natural charm to the city mar- 
ket-place. 

With their glowing skin, and their bright, 
exotic dresses, 

They were meant for love and impulsive, 
rough caresses. 












I once said to Foretti, “Fine family you've 
got.’ 
shrugged, 
mebbe not, 
But it ain’t beeg enough, 
What you think?” 
laughed, and chuckled 
counted with a wink, 
“Anna—nex’ mont’, den Tony, den Lou— 
Three more fina keeds, an’ den, I be 
through.” 

—William I. Mulroney, 

Dodge (lowa) High School. Poetry, 







and replied, “Mebbe so, 


He 







I needa more— 






slyly, then 


He 
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Lullaby for An Unruly Child 


Only hear me, only sleep. 

Mad thoughts tear me; shadows creep 
Stealthily within my breast; 

Blind bats gather in the west. 
Serpent-headed in the dust 

Rise desire and dry lust. 

Only hear me, only sleep, 

Deep, deep, deep. 


Now you listen, now you sleep; 

Pale moths glisten, night winds weep; 
Far and far the shadows rove 

In the moon-enchanted grove; 

Dead and dwindled into dust 

Are desire and dry lust. 

Now you listen, now you sleep, 

Deep, deep, deep. 


Ah, you heed me, lovely head 
Pillowed on the snowy bed! 
For no more the iris eyes 
Mock me with a feigned surprise ; 
And the frowning of your brow 
Falters into smoothness now. 
Ah, you heed me, tousled head, 
Dead, dead, dead. 
—Paul A. G. C. Wren, formerly Mas- 
ten Park High School, Buffalo, New York, 
Special Mention, Poetry, 1928. 


“Tl Pleut Doucement Sur La Ville” 
—Rimbaud. 
Somehow on my heart 
As upon the town 
A bitter rain beats down. 


The brittle bites and stings 
Of hours upon earth’s wings, 
The distant woe of things. 


The minute miseries 
That overwhelm the eyes 
Of ill-starred entities... . 


All these drive thickly down 
In mist upon the town, 
And on the meadow mown. 


Then from the eyes there start 
So fierce tears that the source 
Drips redly its remorse. 


Somehow on my heart 
As upon the town 
A bitter rain beats down. 
—Paul A. G. C. Wren. 


The Hunting of Hymn-Singing 
Whales 


Oh, I’m sailing away in a ship made of 
glass 

That’s as green as an emerald, with trim- 
mings of brass, 

And a wheezy old organ, with handsome 
church rails, 

On a trip just to capture some hymn- 
singing whales. 


For a hymn-singing whale is a very rare 
catch, 

Since for singing at funerals he hasn’t a 
match. 

Only one has been brought to captivity 


yet, 
But if I find another we'll have a duet. 


In the warm southern seas this queer 
whale may be found, 

Where for reading the Bible he’s very 

* renowned ; 

And he’s fond of old hymns, and at- 
tendance at church, 

And is very well known for religious re- 
search. 

In the warm Summer months he’s accus- 
tomed to float, 


And to hum “Rock of Ages” way down in 
his throat, 

And though usually shy, he’s less subject 
to whim 

If an organ is near to accompany him. 


There's but one way to capture a hymn- 
singing whale; 

It’s to sprinkle some Worcestershire sauce 
on his tail, 

For it tickles him so he forgets all his 
creeds 

And _ delightedly 
leads. 


follows wherever one 


So away I am sailing, with organ and 
sauce, 

And I'll hunt all the hymn-singers I come 
across ; 

And if luck comes my way, and I have 
my desire, 

I shall catch enough hymn-singing whales 
for a choir. 

—Donald B. Edmonston, formerly 
Brighton (Mass.) High School. Honorable 
Mention, Short Story, 1928. 


Ceres in La Salle Street 


They have fashioned of aluminum a: god- 
dess of their ow 

For La Salle Street. Cold, adamant on 
her finial of stone 

She is standing as a tribute. . 
tribute stands alone 

As a sightless, silent symbol of the driving 
urge that raised 

The Board of Trade. Forgotten is the 
Ceres that has gazed 

For centuries across the fallow prairies in 
the haze. 


. but their 


Let us have our earthy Ceres, and not one 
whose gown is chaste 

And maidenly in prim folds and whose 
slim, tight-girded waist 

Is unyielding to the lusty love of Sum- 
mer’s hot embrace— 

Whose lips aren’t virginal, but full, with 
motherhood’s soft grace. 

Aye, I want an earthy Ceres, but not one 
begrimed with black 

From the juggernaut of progress and its 
lurid, belching stack. 

They may deify our Ceres but they cannot 
hold her there 

On La Salle Street, up those three and 
forty, floors and flights of stair. . . 

They can crucify her image on their pin- 
nacle of power 

Where blazing suns go wheeling by and 
strike her hour by hour, 

And molten shafts impress the 
sheaths that bind her breast 
Until their bitterness has died beside her 

in the West. 


metal 


Then the cold, relentless lights that mock 
the night reveal her, high 

Above the well that was La Salle. And 
when from out the midnight sky 

Rush the winds in icy echo to the brazen 
closing bell, 

Strident tones reverberate 
metallic silver shell. 
Where she stands must be a hell, atop a 

tessellated tower! 


through her 


But no... Ceres stands serene with the 
garnered fruit and flower 

Of the meadow in her hands. She knows 
the softened, summer joys 

Of willows in the “bottomlands .. . she 
hears the friendly noise 

The corn makes at her passing .. . 
morning fly the notes 

Of the quail whose nests are hidden in 
the fragrant stacks of oats. 

Then when once the autumn deepens, with 
a pungent tang of smoke 

Lying low on gray-green rivers and the 
last great scarlet oak. . . 


in the 


The Scholastic 


When the winesaps and the pippins are 
caught up in ruby piles— 

With starry eyes like gentians and her 
ripened lips in smiles, 

To the Ceres in La Salle Street she un. 
burdens all her yield 

And slips away with Frost across the 
yellow stubbled field. 


But still they strive efficiently in vain, to 
chain her there 

In aluminum! They’re fearful of our god- 
dess, lest she care 

To climb down from off her pedestal. , . 
They marvel that she dare 

Spurn the throbbing pulse and glitter of 
their handsome city street— 

Spurn the rise and fall of grains there in 
the pits beneath her feet— 

For the ever endless pattern of the wind 
across the wheat. 

—Kenneth T. Hopewell, formerly Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) High School. Honorable Men. 
tion, Story, Poetry, and Pictorial Arts, 
1928. 


Inarticulate 


I speak with silences, I who have heard 
The north wind come shuddering down the 


Sky, 

The wild keen of the sea, and the song of 
a bird 

That was almost a cry. 


Listen the way the moonlight falls with 
a stir 

And a sob on trees that are leaning apart; 
Fer tonight let it be my interpreter, 
Not of tongue, but of heart. 

—William Kimball Flaccus, formerly 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Prise, Poetry, 1929. 


Lost Illusion 


The fairest blossoms cruelly may enfold 
Dazzled adventures in a blaze of gold, 


Smother the piteous wings, and turn away 
Fresh and innocent as a summer day; 


Even the sea, even the lovely sea 
Veils treacherous claws beneath her con- 
stancy. 


There was a time I did not think it true, 
But now I have the lesson straight from 
you, 


The truth has struck me suddenly as a 


dart: 
That all things beautiful are false at heart. 
—William Kimball Flaccus. 


Keen for Redundant October 


Cold constricts the ground 
Assaulting roots. 

Orchards with no grievous sound 
Relinquish fruits 


Carnelian and saffron-skinned 

To fingers clutching at the bough; 
Turkeys jabber down the wind 
That hints a harsher sough. 


Again the sensate heart must bear 
Old sorrow for an antique treason, 
Lament the transient leaf, despair 
The mocking moon and autumn’s reason: 


And still must fear the hours that pass 

To some far sepulchre of time, 

And dread upon the meadow grass 

The chill-shod coming of the rime. 

—J. Israel Smith, formerly Jersey Shore 
(Pa.) High School. First Prize, Reading 
Contest, 1929. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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January 3, 1931 
The Machine Age has to its credit enormous material accomplishments. 


draws up— 





It also 


has caused plenty of trouble—injury to the individual and injury to the race. 
In this final article of his very important and penetrating series, Mr. Chase 


The Balance Sheet 


[No. VII and Last in the ‘‘Men and Machines’? Series] 





HE time has come to put down, 

one after another, the specific 
effects which we have noted in our 
journey in an attempt to see where the 
balance lies. The items on this far 
from mathematical balance sheet will 
be grouped under three heads: effects 
manifestly good; effects manifestly evil ; 
effects containing elements of both. It 
is, of course, a personal appraisal with 
which you have every liberty to differ. 


Effects Manifestly Good 

The life-span of modern peoples has 
grown longer. The average expectancy of 
life has increased a third in the past two 
generations due to medical and mechanical 
controls. 

Higher living standards have been se- 
cured for a larger percentage of the total 
population than has ever before obtained. 

The shrinkage of space brought about 
by machinery is demonstrating more forci- 
bly every day the essential social and eco- 
nomic unity of the world. It is inviting 
an era of international cooperation. 

Class distinctions founded upon land 
ownership and patents of nobility are 
gradually disintegrating, while a levelling 
process in respect to prestige is going on 
between all classes. 

Hours of labor have decreased in re- 
cent years. We still work harder and 
longer than have many former societies 
with a hundred holidays or so a year, but 
if the machine were permitted to function 
as a true labor-saving device, we could un- 
doubtedly do better: in this respect than 
was ever done before. 

Superstition is declining. The wayfar- 
ing man is somewhat readier to ask: 
“What makes this thing act the way it 
does?” rather than falling on his face be- 
fore unknowable mysteries. 

Certain machines, particularly the auto- 
mobile, have tended to expand the ego, 
promote self-confidence and a sense of 
power in persons and classes 
who otherwise might go tim- 
idly to their graves. 

The mechanical operation 
of industry is beginning to in- 
troduce a “philosophy of 
fatigue,’ whereby elaborate 
tests determine just how long 
a given individual can work 
without fatigue poisons dam- 
aging his output. No other 
culture ever dreamed of such 
controls; controls which ob- 
viously make for better phys- 
ical and mental health. 

Even as pure science brought 
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forth applied science, the necessities , of 
industry have stimulated a great variety 


of researches into the fundamentals of 
physics and chemistry. The one has inter- 
acted with, and helped to develop, the other. 

Cruelty as a social phenomenon has un- 
doubtedly decreased in the last century— 
of which the strong movement for the 
abolition of capital punishment is but one 
indication in many. The radius of social 
sympathy has increased. Who used to 
weep for famine sufferers in China? Now 
the cable and the camera bid us weep in 
short order—and we do, to the tune of 
millions a year. A citizen of Rome, one 
suspects, would have regarded the Red 
Cross as so much moonshine. 


Effects Manifestly Evil 


The menace of mechanized warfare 
grows daily more ominous—particularly in 
respect to the airplane. 

Natural resources are being exploited at 
a rate as alarming as it is wasteful. 

The factor of monotony and wearisome 
repetition in mechanical work is an ever- 
present evil, particularly if the worker is 
temperamentally ill-adjusted to the process. 

Commercialized and mechanized recrea- 
tion with its second-hand rather than first- 
hand participation, is tending to upset the 
ancient trinity of work, play and art. 

Workmen are displaced by machinery 
faster than they can be absorbed in other 
occupations without serious social cost. 
Furthermore, the phenomenon of acceler- 
ating unemployment, ii not already here, 
may conceivably arrive at any moment. 

The existence of more machines than 
purchasing power to absorb their output 
has led to the foolish and expensive antics 
of high pressure salesmanship, and the 
growing danger of competitive imperialism. 

Machinery has created a new ruling 
class based on profits—largely manufac- 
turing profits—which is no improvement 
upon the earlier suzerainty based on land, 
except that its personnel is subject to a 
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greater rate of turnover. The idle rich are 
not a new phenomenon, but the scale on 
which they now operate is unparalleled. 

It is claimed that the ratio of mental 
diseases to the whole population is in- 
creasing. I find no satisfactory proof of 
this claim, but if it is true, it registers a 
fundamental count against the strains and 
stresses of machine civilization. 

The increased speed and use of the me- 
chanical process has made for a greater 
accident rate in the United States since 
1920. This may, however, be only a tem- 
porary phenomenon while adjustment to 
mass production is being made. 

At the present time industry is clearly 
overvalued at the expense of agriculture. 
In the United States agriculture is in a 
state of chronic depression in some of its 
departments all the time, and in all of its 
departments some of the time. 

Mechanization has led to cities so con- 
gested that it gives little pleasure to live 
in them. It is estimated that traffic con- 
gestion now costs the city of New York 
a cool half billion a year. 

Machines have engendered a volume and 
variety of noise hitherto unknown, and 
which in the opinion of certain medical 
authorities is damaging both the ears and 
the whole nervous system of those subject 
to it. Dust and smoke constitute two addi- 
tional evils of the Power Age. The one 
leads to an alarming mortality in diseases 
of the respiratory system, the other to the 
exclusion of sunlight with its health-giving 
ultra violet rays, and to general ugliness 
and depression. 

By and large the impact of the machine 
on simple nature peoples has been an un- 
relieved story of progressive degeneration. 
Firearms, factory rum, ready-made clothes, 
with their concomitants, have corrupted 
every shore upon which they have landed. 


Effects Both Good and Evil 


Population has increased and migrated 
on an unprecedented scale during the course 
of the industrial revolution. 
The increase has been due 
more to a declining death- 
rate than to a growing birth- 
rate. Indeed the birth-rate 
in the West has tended to 
recede in the past few gen- 
erations. I see no great vir- 
tue in a gross increase in 
population, and a number of 
reasons why it és to be de- 


plored. Migration is  fre- 
quently, a wholesome phe- 
nomenon, but the greatest 


migration of all—from farm 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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HE first book to which I shall call 

your attention to-day, ladies and gen- 
tlemen—especially gentlemen—is the best 
bargain in thrills I have seen for this long 
while. The Omnibus of Adventure, edited 
by John Grove, has no less than forty- 
four complete, good-sized stories, by au- 
thors of high literary standing from other 
countries as well as English-speaking ones. 
Men like Conrad, Dumas, Rider Haggard, 
deMaupassant, Tolstoy, Wilkie Collins, 
Hardy, Balzac, appear on this list, repre- 
sented by stories as exciting as anything 
you could get. A book like this will do 
much to show you what I mean when I 
tell you, as I keep on doing, that you 
should watch your reading and see if it 
is going up or down—if you are reading 
books a little better the next time, or books 
a little worse. This collection will show 
you how much better, even considered just 
as entertainment, a story by a master can 
be than the ordinary kind in the sort of 
magazine that specializes in cheap thrills. 
I used to get my best thrills from Edgar 
Allan Poe, so I am glad to find a new 
selection of these stories just out, The 
Gold Bug and Other Tales, with pictures 
of extraordinary power and just the queer 
nervous intensity of the text. These are 
by Carlos Sanchez; another feature is that 
the most famous of the poems are included 
and illustrated. 

Grace Irwin's Trail Blazers of Amer- 
ican Art is a book that will amaze you if 
you know anything about the cost of 
making colored illustrations; this history 
of American painting as marked by the 
work of its most significant painters has 
some examples of their work in full color. 
This, however, is but one of its claims 
to be included in every high school li- 
brary or owned by anyone with an inter- 
est in our art; it is a study such as older 
readers would welcome, written interest- 
ingly enough for younger ones. Consider- 
ing the work you send to The Scholastic 
competitions, this is a book for you. 

I spoke some weeks since of Robert 
Yates’s When I Was a Harvester, the 
story told by a young man who worked 
for a summer with a wheat harvesting 
gang in the Northwest. Now comes an- 
other “fact-story” of Western experience, 
this time by a girl, French Heels to Spurs, 
by Loraine Hornaday Fielding; it is the 
spirited account of a summer on a “dude 
ranch” by a seventeen-year-old who must 
have had a gorgeous good time. They 
called her “Happy,” and no one earned a 
nickname more honestly: she makes any 
reader happy with these artless reports 
of rodeos and round-ups, Indian dances 
and storms in Montana. The Witness 
Tree, by Harold Channing Wire, is an- 
other Western story that I find good read- 
ing: it is for boys. who want to know 
about the Forest Service and what it can 
do, not only for the country but for the 
country’s boys. Its hero is a boy who 
has made a decidedly wrong start in New 
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York and reaches tne West as a stowaway 
on a California-bound ship; here he is 
forced to fight a forest fire, and in the 
course of time falls under the influence 
of a forest ranger and his dog. The story 
leaves one with a good idea of the high 
country behind Mt. Whitney and the life 
of a ranger there, as well as with the 
memory of good entertainment. Overland 
in a Covered Wagon is Joaquin Miller’s 
own story of his boyhood. “My cradle 
was a covered wagon pointing west,” he 
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says, and one of the moments of the book 
that stays in my memory is the one when 
his father reads to him of the explera- 
tions of Fremont and his imagination takes 
fire at once—as yours may take fire in 
reading this record of the migration in a 
poet’s youth. It is the Introduction he 
wrote in his old age for the complete edi- 
tion of his poems, now first made avail- 
able in a separate volume. You will no- 
tice the beautiful sweep of the sentences, 
and the simplicity and directness of the 
words. 

Now for a book that tells of our coun- 
try’s past in pictures made at the time. 
You may have heard of the Currier and 
Ives prints, colored pictures that were cheap 
enough when they appeared but now bring 
immense prices because of their rarity— 
for like many cheap things they were not 
carefully preserved in most cases, being 
at the time considered more as the present 
rotogravure supplement is now than as 
works of art. Very expensive collections 
of reprints have been made, but the 
first inexpensive one is The Spirit of 
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America, with an introduction by W. Ss 
Hall. Here are eight plates in full color 
just like the originals; they include forest 
fires, Indian fights, a clipper ship, and a 
famous race on the Mississippi with smoke 
and flames belching from the smoke stacks 
and coloring the water under the rays 
of the full moon. The one I like best is 
a “New England Winter Scene” of just 
such a farmhouse as I have lived in so 
often in summer, with just such a sleigh 
as there now is in that barn. These 
bright and faithful scenes are honest wit- 
nesses of our history. Keeping to that 
subject, we have a new edition with spe- 
cial pictures of one of our most popular 
historical novels, Winston: Churchill's The 
Crossing, that is, Book One of it, the 
story of David Ritchie’s boyhood, with 
George Rogers Clark, Daniel Boone and 
young Andy Jackson; this is by far the 
best part of the book too. The Treasure 
House, by the popular collaborators known 
as the Knipes, is a mystery and adventure 
story of Louisiana at the time of the ces- 
sion of New Orleans by the French to 
the Spanish; a French boy and girl come 
there as political refugees and are at once 
plunged into difficulties. Before we leave 
the American continent for romances 
abroad, I must tell you that Alaska, the 
Great Bear’s Cub, by Mary Lee Davis, is 
as readable as any novel, being a general 
account of the country and its people, its 
animals and weather—especially its hus- 
kies, and its jewelled snow-fields. The 
author wrote Uncle Sam’s Attic, a large 
book on Alaska for older readers; this is 
“for all ages from 10 to 100” and as I 
qualify within these limits I can testify 
that it pleased this reader uncommonly 
well. Your library will want it. 

Now for the novels: The Rogues Road, 
by Virgil Markham, takes place in Eng- 
land in 1726 not far ‘from the Welsh bor- 
der; it is only seven days long, but you 
have no idea of the amount of raiding 
and rescuing, wild adventure and strange 
people that get into the story in this time. 
It was not written for young people, but 
may be happily read by them. The hero 
of The Shadow of the Sword, by Haw- 
thorne Daniel, is a French fisherboy who 
helped to save the sacred island of Mont 
Saint-Michel for France in the days just 
after the death of Joan of Arc. The 
island is one of the most picturesque in 
the world, almost incredibly beautiful, and 
the reader becomes well acquainted with 
it as the tale progresses; the author is 
already well-known to you for the Dun- 
more romances, which were so often named 
on the lists of books you sent me telling 
the books you best liked to read. 

I spoke last time of a book about the 
Crusades; we have a novel about the most 
pathetic of them The Dauntless Company 
by Rupert S. Holland, in which a boy 
actually returns from the so-called Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, which is more than most 
of them did. 
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The Show Off: Part V 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By GrorceE KELLY 


THE THIRD ACT 


Scene: Same as preceding Act—the fol- 
lowing Monday, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Fisher is seated at the 
right of the center-tcble, in black, watch- 
ing Mr. Rogers, the insurance agent, op- 
posite her, writing on various papers. 
Clara, also in mourning, is standing back 
of her Mother's chair, watching Mr. Rog- 
ers. 

Rocers (Handing Mrs. Fisher an insur- 
ance receipt): Now, will you just sign 
that, Mrs. Fisher. Right on that line 
there. (He hands her his fountain-pen.) 

Mrs. FisHER: Right here? 

Rocers: That’s right. (He commences to 
collect his papers.) 

Rocers (Handing a check): There you 
are, Mrs. Fisher, one thousand dollars. 

Mrs. FisHER: Thank you. (Clara comes 
forward again.) 

Rocers (Collecting his things): That’s 
money we like to pay, Mrs. Fisher, and 
money we don’t like to pay. 

Mrs. FisHer (Rising): No, I’m sure I 
don't know what a lot of folks’ud do 
without it. 

Rocers: Pretty hard to make a good 
many of them see it that way, Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. FisHER (Moving around to a point 
above the table): Yes, I guess we don’t 
think much about trouble when we're not 
havin’ it. 

Rocers: Lot of people think they’re 
never going to have trouble (Mrs Fisher 
shakes her head knowingly) and never go- 
ing to need a dollar. 

Mrs. FisHer: They’re very foolish. 

Rocers: Very toolish indeed. 

Mrs. FisHER: Everybody’ll have trou- 
ble if they live long enough. 

Rocers: Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well now, what do I 
do with this check, Mr. Rogers? 

Rocers: Why, you can deposit it if 
you like, Mrs. Fisher, or have it cashed— 
just whatever you like. 

Ciara: Frank’li get it cashed for you, 
Mom, downtown. 

Mrs. FisHer: I'm not used to thou- 
sand-dollar checks, you know, Mr. Rogers. 

Rocers: I’m not very used to them 
myself, Mrs. Fisher, except to pay them 
to somebody else. (He laughs a little.) 

Mrs. FrsHer: Well, will you take this, 
then, Clara, and give it to Frank Hyland? 

Rocers (Turning and coming back a 
little from the window): Oh, by the way, 
Mrs. Fisher—would you give this to your 
son-in-law, Mr. Piper? (He hands her the 
paper.) 

Mrs. FisHer: What is it? 

Rocers: Why, it’s a little explanation 
of some of the features of a very attrac- 
tive accident policy that our company has 
brought out recently—and I was talking 
to Mr. Piper about it the day I called for 
Mr. Fisher’s policy. He seemed to be 
very much interested. In fact, I find that 
people are usualiy a little more suscepti- 
ble to the advantages of a good insur- 
ance policy, when they actually see it be- 
ing paid to somebody else. Now, that 
ferticene policy there—is a kind of com- 
bination of accident and life-insurance pol- 
icy—as well as disability and dividend 
features. In fact, we contend that there 


fs no investment on the market today 


(Clara sits down in the arm-chair at the 
right window) that offers the security or 
return that that particular policy described 
there does. The thing is really almost 
benevolent. 

Mrs. FisHER: How much is it for? 

Rocers: Why, we have them as low 
as ten thousand doliars; but the policy 
that Mr. Piper was most interested in, 
was one of our fifty-thousand dollar poli- 
cies. (Clara laughs faintly and her Mother 
looks over at her.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Turning back to Rogers): 
It’s no wonder she’s laughin’, Mr. Rogers; 
for if you knew Mr. Piper as well as she 
knows him, you’d laugh too. He has just 
about as much notion of takin’ out a fifty- 
thousand-dollar insurance policy as I 
have. And just about as much chance 
of payin’ for it. 

Rocers: Why, he seemed very much 
interested, Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. FisHeR: He was showin’ off, Mr. 
Rogers, what he’s always doin’. Why, that 
fellow don’t make enough salary in six 
months—to pay one year’s premium on a 
policy like this. So, if I was you, I'd 
just put this paper right back in my pocket, 
for you’re only wastin’ it to be givin’ it 
to him. 

Rocers (Taking the paper): Seems 
rather funny that he’d talk about it at all— 
I mean, if he had no idea of taking it. 

Mrs. Fisuer: He never has any idea 
when he talks, Mr. Rogers—that’s the rea- 
son he talks so much; it’s no effort. 
That’s the reason he’s gettin’ thirty-two 
dollars a week, down here in the Pennsyl- 
vania Freight Office. And it’s a wonder 
to me they give him that much, after 
listenin’ to him for five minutes. 

Rocers (Laughing): Vm afraid Mr. 
Piper won’t want to see me today when 
he comes back. 

Mrs. FISHER: 
for six months. 

Rocers (Starting for the hall-door): 
Oh, well, let’s hope it won’t be anything 
like that. Good afternoon, Mrs. Hyland. 

Ciara (Rising): Good afternoon, Mr. 
Rogers. (He goes out into the hallway.) 

Rocers: Good afternoon, Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. FisHer: Good afternoon, Mr. 
Rogers. (Calling after him from the hall- 
door.) Will you close that vestibule-door 
tight after you, Mr. Rogers—— 

Rocers: Yes, I will, Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. FisuHer: This hallway gets aw- 
ful cold when that vestibule-door isn’t shut 
tight. (A door closes in the hallway, then 
another door. And then Mrs. Fisher turns, 
removing her glasses, and moves towards 
the mantelpiece.) I'm glad you were here; 
I don’t understand them insurance papers. 
(She puts her glasses on the mantelpiece.) 

Ciara (Moving to the chair at the right 
of the center-table): What do you think 
you'll do with all that money, Mom? 

Mrs. FisHer: Why, I think I'll just 
put it into a bank somewhere; everything 
is paid. And then I'll have something in 
my old days. (She comes forward to the 
chair at the left of the center-table.) 

Crara: Do you want me to put the 
check right into the bank? 

Mrs. Fisuer: No, I want to see the 
money first. (She sits down.) But, can 
you imagine that clown, Clara, takin’ up 
that man’s time talkin’ about a fifty-thou- 
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sand-dollar policy; and him in debt to his 
eyes. 

Ciara (Sitting down): What does it 
matter, Mom; you can never change a 
man like Piper. 

Mrs. FisHer: No, but I hate to see 
him makin’ such a fool of Amy; and of 
all of us—with his name in all the papers, 
and all the whole city laughin’ at him. 

‘ CrarA: He doesn’t mind that, he likes 
it. 

Mrs. FisHEr: But, Amy’s married to 
him, Clara—that’s the trouble. 

Ciara: Amy doesn’t mind it either, 
Mom, as long as it’s Aubrey. 

Mrs. FisHEer: Well, she ought to mind 
it, if she’s got any pride. 

Crara (Looking straight ahead, wist- 
fully): She’s in love with him, Mom— 
she doesn’t see him through the same eyes 
that other people do. 

Mrs. FisHer: You're always talkin’ 
about love; you give me a pain. 

Ciara: Well, don’t you think she is? 

Mrs. FisHer: How do I know whether 
she is or not? I don’t know anything 
about when peopic are in love; except that 
they act silly—most everybody that I ever 
knew that was. I'm sure she acted silly 
enough when she took him. 

Ciara: She might have taken worse, 
Mom. (Mrs Fisher looks at her; and 
Clara meets the look.) He does his best. 
He works every day, and he gives her his 
money; and nobody ever heard of him 
looking at another woman. 

Mrs. FisHer: But, he’s such a rattle- 
brain, Clara. 

Ciara: Oh, there are lots of things 
that are harder to put up with in a man 
than that, Mom. I know he’s silly, and 
has too much to say and all that, but—I 
don’t know, I feel kind of sorry for him 
sometimes. He’d so love to be important; 
and, of course, he never will be. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, I swear I don't 
know how Amy stands the everlastin’ talk 
of him. He’s been here now only a week, 
and I’m tellin’ you, Clara, I’m nearly light- 
headed. I'll be glad when they go. 

Ciara: I'd rather have a man _ that 
talked too much than one of those silent 
ones. Honestly, Mom, I think sometimes 
if Frank Hyland doesn’t say something 
I'll go out of my mind. 

Mrs. FisHER: What do you want him 
to say? 

Ciara: Anything; just so I’d know he 
had a voice. 

Mrs. FisHer: He’s too sensible a man, 
Clara, to be talkin’ when he has nothin’ 
to say. 

Crara: I don't think it’s so sensible, 
Mom, never to have anything to say. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, lots of men are 
that way in the house. 

Ciara: But there are usually children 
there—it isn’t so bad. 

Mrs. Fisuer: Well, if Amy ever has 
any children, and they have as much to 
say as their Father, I don’t know what'll 
become of her. 

Crara: She'll get along some way; 
people always do. 





Mrs. FisHer: Leanin’ on somebody 
else—that’s how they get along. 

Ciara: There are always the Leaners 
and the Bearers, Mom. But, if she’s in 
love with the man she married—and he’s 
in love with her—and there are chil- 
dren: 

Mrs. FisuHer: I never saw a married 
woman so full of love. 

Ciara: I suppose that’s because I never 
had any of it, Mom. (Her Mother looks 
over at her.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Don’t your man love 
you? (Clara locks straight out, shaking 
her head slowly.) 

Ciara: He loved someone else before 
he met me. 

Mrs. FisHer: How do you know? 

Ciara: The way he talks sometimes. 

Mrs. FisHer: Why didn’t he marry 
her ? 

Ciara: I think he lost her. I remem- 
ber he said to me one time—‘Always be 
kind, Clara, to anybody that loves you; 
for,” he said, “a person always loses what 
he doesn’t appreciate. And,” he said, “it’s 
a terrible thing to lose love.” He said, 
“You never realize what it was worth until 
you've lost it.” I think that’s the reason 
he gives Piper a hand once in a while— 
because he sees Amy’s in love with him, 
and he wants to make it easy for her; 
because I have an idea he made it pretty 
hard for the woman that loved him. (Mrs. 
Fisher leans back and rocks slowly.) 

Mrs. Fisner: Well, a body can’t have 
everything in this world, Clara. (There 
is a pause; and Clara touches her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. Then the front-door 
closes softly, and Mrs. Fisher gets up.) 
Maybe this is them now. (She moves up 
to the hall-door. Amy comes in, looking 
wearied. She is in mourning.) What 
happened, Amy? (Amy wanders down to 
the chair at left of table and sits down, 
and her Mother follows her down at the 
left.) Where’s Aubrey Piper? 

Amy: He’s coming. 

Ciara: Is Frank with him? 

Amy: Yes. 

Mrs. FisHer: Where are they? 

Amy: Aubrey stopped at the corner 
to get some cigars. 

CLaRA: What happened down there? 

Amy: Oh, a lot of talk. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Leaning towards her, so- 
licitously): Are you sick? 

Amy: No. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, you look sick. 

Amy: I have a headache; we had to 
wait there so long. 

Ciara: Why don’t you take off your 
hat? (Amy starts to remove her hat.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Will I make you a cup 
of tea? 

Amy: No, don’t bother, Mom; I can 
get it myself. 

Mrs. FisHer (Going towards the right 
door): It won’t take a minute. (Amy 
takes her handkerchief from her bag. 
Clara glances toward the right door.) 

Ciara (In a subdued tone): What did 
they do to Aubrey? 

Amy (Confidentially): Fined him—a 
thousand dollars. Don’t let Mom know. 
Recklessness, and driving without a license. 

Ciara: Did Frank pay it? 

Amy: Yes; I told him I’d be respon- 
sible for it. 

CLARA: 


How can you ever pay him a 
thousand dollars, Amy? 


Amy: I can go back to work for a 
while. I can always go back to the office. 
(Clara moves.) Well, it was either that 
or six months in jail. And Frank said 
we couldn’t have that. 

Ciara: Was there anybody there that 


we know? 
Amy: I didn’t see anybody. 
Was the traffic-cop there? 


CLARA: 
Amy: Yes, there were fourteen wit- 


nesses. The traffic-cop’s arm was broken. 
The fellow that owned the car was there, 
too, 

Ciara: When do you think you'll go 
back to work? 

Amy (After a troubled pause): As soon 
as I get settled. There’s no use in my 
going back now; I’d only have to be leav- 
ing again pretty soon. (Clara looks at 
her.) 

Ciara: Does Mom know? 

Amy: No, I haven’t told her. (There 
is a pause. Clara gets up; and, with a 
glance toward the kitchen-door, moves 
around and crosses towards the left, above 
the center-table. She stops and stands 
back of Amy’s chair and looks at her for 
a second compassionately; then she steps 
— and lays her hand on her shoul- 
der. 

Ciara: Don’t worry about it, Amy. 
(She moves towards the window at the 
left.) I wish to God it was me. (There 
is a murmur of voices at the front-door; 
then Aubrey’s laugh rings through the 
house. Amy rises quickly, picks up her 
hat from the table, and signifies to Clara, 
with @ gesture, that she will go into the 
parlor. Clara moves across in front of 
the center-table.) 

Ausrey (Entering, all dressed up, and 
with a little flourish of his cane to Clara): 
Hello, Clara! 

Ciara: Hello. 

Ausrey (Hanging his hat and cane up 
on the hooks at the head of the cellar- 
stairs): Where’s Amy? 

Ciara: She’s just gone in the parlor 
there. (Frank Hyland appears in the hall- 
door and comes forward to the chair at 
the left of the table.) 

Hytanp: Hello! (Aubrey crosses to 
the parlor, removing his gloves.) 

Aupsrey: You in there, Amy? 

Amy: Yes. (He goes into the parlor; 
and Clara moves across above the center- 
table to Hyland’s left.) 

Ciara: How is it you didn’t go back 
to the office, Frank? 

(Aubrey hurries out of the parlor again 
and across to the hooks, removing his over- 
coat. Mrs. Fisher appears in the kitchen- 
door, and stands, looking at him.) 

Hytanpb: It was so late when we got 
through down there I didn’t think it was 


worth while. 

Ausrey: Hello, Mother. 

Mrs. FisuHer: I see you’re back again. 
(He hangs up his overcoat.) 

Avusrey: Right on the job, Mother— 
doing business at the old stand. (He takes 
the carnation from the overcoat and fas- 
tens it in the sack-coat. Mrs. Fisher comes 
forward at the right.) 

Hytanp: Hello, Mother! 

Mrs. FisHer: Hello, Frank. 

Hytanp: Yov’re lookin’ good, Mother. 

Mrs. Fisuer: Well, I’m not feelin’ 
good, Frank, I can tell you that. 

Hytanp: What's the trouble? 

Mrs. FisHer: Why, I’m troubled to 
think of all the bother you’ve been put to 
in this business. 

Hytanp: Don’t worry about _ that, 
Mother—we’ve got to have a little bother 
once in a while. 

Mrs. Fisutr: What did they do down 
there today, Frauk? 

Hytanp: Why,—they 

Avusrey (Coming forward, adjusting the 
carnation): Ill tell you what they tried 
to do. 

Mrs. FisHER: Oh, shut up, you! No- 
body wants to hear what you've got to 
say about it at all. (Clara crosses above 
the Morris-chair and looks out the win- 
dow at the left.) 

Avusrey: Well, I told them down there 
what I had to say about it, whether they 
wanted to hear about it or not. (He goes 
up to the mirror at the back.) 


The Scholastic 


_ Mrs. FisHer: I guess they let you go 
just to get rid of you. (He turns to jis 
left and looks at her; then starts for th, 
parlor-doors.) 

Ciara: Why don’t you take your 
off, Frank? (Aubrey goes lite’ the pom 
lor, looking back at his Mother-in-law, why 
has not taken her eyes off him.) 

Hytanp (Looking at his watch): I've 
got to meet that feliow at North Philadel. 
phia Station at four o'clock. 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming a step or two 
nearer to the table): What did they say 
to that fellow down there today, Frank? 

Hy.tanp: Why, nothing very much 
Mother—just a littie reprimand, for driy- 
ing without a license. 

Mrs. Fisuer: Didn't they fine him at 
all, for breakin’ that man’s arm? 

Hytanp: A little bit, not very much, 
You see, that was more or less in the 
nature of an accident. 

Mrs. FisHer: How much was it: 

Hytanp: Now, Mrs. Fisher, as Aubrey 
says, “It’s all washed up, and signed on 
the dotted line.” (He laughs.) 

Mrs. FisHer: How much was it, Clara. 
do you know? 

Ciara: He hasn’t told me, Mom. 

_ Mrs. Fisher: Well, I'll bet you paid 
it, Frank, whatever it was; for I know he 
didn’t have it. (She sits at the right of the 
table.) 

_ Hytanp (Rising): Well, - you know, 
it’s getting near Christmas, Mother—got 
to give some kind of a little present here 
and there. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, I don’t think it's 
right that you should have to be goin’ 
around payin’ for that fellow’s mistakes. 

Hytanp (Standing up a bit toward the 
hall-door, putting on his gloves): That's 
about all any of us are doin’ in this world, 
Mother—payin’ for somebody’s mistakes— 
and somebody payin’ for ours, I suppose. 

Mrs. FisHEer: Well, it don’t seem right 
to me. 

Hytanp: Well, I'll tell you, Mother— 
when you’ve made a couple of mistakes 
that can’t be paid for, why, then you try 
to forget about them by payin’ for the 
kind that can. (He makes a little pallid 
sound of amusement. And there is a 
pause. Mrs. Fisher rocks back and forth.) 

Ciara: Will you be home for dinner 
tonight, Frank? 

Hytanp (Coming suddenly out of an 
abstraction): What'd you say? 

Crara: I say, will you be home for din- 
ner tonight? 

Hytanp (Picking up his hat from the 
table): I don’t think so; I'll very likely 
have to go to dinner with him. (He goes 
towards the hall-door.) Good-bye, Mother. 

Mrs. FisHer: Good-bye, Frank. 

Hytanp (Going out into the hallway): 
Good-bye, dear. (Clara wanders up to the 
hall-door and looks out ‘after him.) 

Ciara: Good-bye. (The  vestibule- 
door is heard to close. And there is a 
significant pause; during which Clara 
stands looking wistfully out into the jall- 
way.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Rising, and moving to a 
point above the table): Listen, Clara. 
(Clara comes towards her.) 

Ciara: What? 

Mrs. FisHer: Didn’t he tell you how 
much they fined Aubrey? 

Ciara: No, he didn’t, Mom, really. 

Mrs. Fisner: Didn't she tell you, 
while I was out puttin’ the tea on? 

Ciara (Moving forward to the chair at 
the left of the table): Well now, what 
does it matter, Mom? You won't have to 
pay it.. (She sits down.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, I'll find out; it'll 
very likely be in the evening paper. 

Ciara: Well, I wouldn’t say anything 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FOLLOWING THE FILM 
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Recommended 


FEET FIRST (Paramount) 

Harold Lloyd’s insurance companies 
must tremble every time he makes a 
picture-—he just won’t keep off the out- 
side of buildings. Packed with fun and 
excitement. 

THE, PLAYBOY OF PARIS (Paramount) 
Neither the best nor the worst of the 
Chevalier films to date, but even a 
mediocre picture cannot dim the magic 
of this star’s personality. 


CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK (R K O) 
Messrs. Amos ’n’ Andy taxicab their 
way to the screen. Some of the wheezes 
lack novelty, but no one seems to mind. 


DERELICT (Paramount) 
Because George Bancroft isn’t handsome 
and can’t warble theme-songs, you can 
generally rely on some good, old-fash- 
joned action in his pictures. This tale 
of the sea has a generous dose of it. 











The Big Trail 
(Fox) 

HIS latest candidate for the great 

American epic picture may fall short 
of the mark; we may question whether 
true greatness lies in this film; but one 
thing at least is certain—The Big Trail 
is cinematic to the core. What masterly 
genius inspired Raoul Walsh, its director, 
to select the most superb landscape views in 
the country for his settings? Again, what 
wizardry prompted him to film that mag- 
nificent spectacle of the thunder storm, 
typifying, as it does, Nature’s challenge to 
the struggling pioneers? And oh, I could 
mention a dozen others, each a scene of 
surpassing beauty. One is so awed by the 
superb quality of the camera work in this 
film that the plot takes on a secondary 
significance. There is, however, a com- 
petent cast. John Wayne and Marguerite 
Churchill supply the love interest, El 
Brendel is the comic, and other prominent 
roles are played by Tully Marshall, Ty- 
rone Power and Ian Keith. And there are 
scores of unpaid actors—horses, cows and 
buffalo—who supply the real atmosphere 
for this picture. Of the actual struggles 
that went into the winning of the West, 
it is safe to say that none are omitted here. 
Hardship follows upon hardship; calamity 
upon calamity, throughout. The most 
thrilling sequence of its kind in this or any 
other picture occurs when a most realistic 
horde of yelling redskins attacks the pio- 
neer band. Seldom nowadays do we pause 
to consider that our security and protec- 











Prairie schooners laboriously, and oft 


tion were paid for by that band of hardy, 
courageous souls who dared a century ago 
to push on by unknown ways into un- 
charted regions. No period in our Nation’s 
past is more glorious in its drama and 
colorful romance. But in this rich field of 
our historic heritage there are whole areas 
still untouched. The highways and by- 
ways of America teem with beauty and 
romance, awaiting artistic expression. Let 
us hope that other producers will attempt, 
as The Big Trail has done, fo unlock the 
secrets of this vast treasurehouse. 


Tol’ able David 


(Columbia) 

The production of Tol’able David in 
which Richard Bartheimess starred some 
eight years ago was said to mark a new 
era in the development of motion pictures. 
The present talking version, while not so 
momentous in these days of better films, is 
a creditable picture, and excellently played. 
It has held faithfully to the dramatic and 
tragic qualities of Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
story. Richard Cromwell, a newcomer to 
the screen, gives a splendid portrayal of 
David Kinemon, the West Virginia moun- 
tain lad, who longs to be thought a man, 
and who bears the laughter of his elders 
until the chance is offered to prove his 
mettle. And never was there a more vil- 
lainous villain to bring terror to a strip- 
ling’s heart than Noah Beery in the role of 


i 


The hardy pioneers in “The Big Trail’ fight Indians one minute and peacefully cook out of doors the next 
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en hazardously, jolt over the rolling landscape in 
The Big Trail’ 


the murder-loving Luke Hatburn. He 
fairly scintillates with all the qualities 
which a true gentleman tries to do with- 
out, and raising a gun on a man is as in- 
stinctive to him as is barking to a dog. 
There is a lot of suspense and some thrill- 
ing hand-to-hand work before David gets 
even with him jn the end. It is the deeply 
human element in this story, melodramatic 
as it is, that has kept it alive and makes 
it one of the season’s worthwhile films. 


Kismet 


(Warner-First National) 


After starring in Kismet all these years, 
it is only fair that Otis Skinner should 
be allowed to make a movie version of it. 
This he does in a manner true to his form 
as a magnificent actor. He invests the 
role of the beggar-rascal Hajj with a fine 
bravado and recklessness, and a charm re- 
markable for all his seventy-odd years. 
And yet the production is dull in spots. 
This may be due to the eye-wearying pro- 
cession of mosques, palaces, dungeons, and 
like features of old Bagdad, through which 
the plot must weave its way—a case of 
just too much “atmosphere.” Even with 
the broader scope of the double-width film, 
the effect is rather cluttered. In just such 


tendency to substitute lavishness for story 
lies a danger for the enlarged film. We 
want better pictures, not just bigger ones. 









ALBERT EINSTEIN 


surrounded by a group of ship reporters 
on his arrival in New York 


No Escape from Publicity 


NE hundred newspaper reporters 

crowded into a drawing room on the 
liner Belgenland to interview Professor 
Albert Einstein, the world’s most famous 
living scientist, who has come to the 
United States for the second time within 
a period of ten years. Professor Einstein 
will do some work in collaboration with 
Professors Robert A. Millikan and Albert 
A. Michelson, former American Nobel 
prize-winners in physics, at the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena. He 
expects also to spend some time at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory on the veri- 
fication of his theory of relativity. 

Professor Einstein was shy and uncom- 
fortable before the newspaper and movie 
cameras. He granted the reporters a fif- 
teen-minute interview in which he said 
that if the fourth dimension must be de- 
fined in one word, perhaps “time” would 
do; that Hitler, leader of the German 
Fascists, was “living on the empty stomach 
of Germany”; and that religion can prob- 
ably do little to promote the peace of the 
world. In an address of greeting to the 
people of the United States over the 
National Broadcasting company network 
from the Belgenland he praised the sci- 
entific and sociological progress of the 
nation. On the radio the following day, 
Professor Einstein discussed the Zionist 
movement, and urged patience and courage 
in combating the “difficulties which seem 
to face us at present in Palestine. Such 
experiences are the tests of the Jewish 
people’s will to live.” 

At New York’s official welcome to the 
great scientist, Mayor Walker and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
made speeches of welcome. The Mayor 
told Professor Einstein that he was given 
the keys of New York City, “relatively.” 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon, the novel- 
ist, crossed with Professor and Frau 
Einstein, and was told by the scientist’s 
wife that “the professor,” as she calls him, 
is not very strong on household mathe- 
matics and that she keeps the family bank 
books. In New York Einstein renewed 
old friendships with Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, Fritz Kreisler and Arturo Tos- 
canini. Then they sailed on the Belgen- 
land for California by way of the Panama 
Canal. 


A VicTrory TOAST IN MILK 


Marian R. Syndergaard, 15 i old, 

Grundy County, Iowa, and William R. 

Bodenhamer, 20 years old, Johnson 

County, Missouri, record scorers in 
health contest 


Nation’s Health Champs 


HE Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H clubs spon- 

sored by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are doing something 
more than disseminating scientific farm- 
ing methods. They are developing some- 
thing very close to bodily perfection in 
many of their members. Of the 1,800 
prize-winning members who gathered in 
Chicago the first week in December for 
the annual convention, the two selected as 
the healthiest were 99.7% and 98.7% per- 
fect physically. Marian E. Syndergaard, 
15, of Grundy County, Iowa, the seventh 
child of a family of eight, had one tooth 
slightly out of line and a slightly infected 
eyelid which gave her a 1% better rating 
than William Ross Bodenhamer, 20, of 
Johnson County, Mo., the seventh child of 
a family of seven, whose legs were jusi 
a little bowed. President Hoover, in a 
radio greeting to the 4-H members, 
stressed the “H” that stands for health 
and told that the report of the Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, which 
met recently in Washington, had shown 
that one in every four children in the 
United States is enjoying less than per- 
fect health. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H clubs in which 
there are now more than a million mem- 
bers were the outgrowth of a demand 
which made itself felt in the closing years 
of the nineteenth centtiry for schools in 
rural communities to include in their cur- 
ricula subjects that would educate in 
appreciation of rural life and its oppor- 
tunities, instead of confining them to 
studies that applied chiefly to urban occu- 
pations. The actual organization of the 
4-H clubs under the supervision of state 
and county extension agents of such in- 
stitutions as the state agricultural colleges 
did not come until 1914. Members pledge 
themselves to carry out a farm or home 
enterprise using the best practices devel- 
oped by the state agricultural colleges and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. They undertake to teach them- 
selves, their friends, and their neighbors 
by actual demonstrations the value of such 
practices. In so doing, they have made a 
genuine contribution to the improvements 
of American farm life. Today’s member- 
ship is almost double that of 1924, 
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**THE TROUSSEAU” 


a painting by Charles W. Hawthorne 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


A People’s Painter 


HARLES WEBSTER HAW. 
THORNE, American painter of Cape 
Cod fisher folk and chief founder of the 
Provincetown art colony, died last month 
at the Johns-Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
He was fifty-eight years old. His paint- 
ings have received many awards at exhi- 
bitions and his work hangs in almost all 
important museums in the United States. 
He was born in Maine and studied paint- 
ing in New York with William M. Chase, 
later becoming Chase’s assistant. Then he 
founded the Cape Cod School for Marine 
Studies at Provincetown. Among his best 
known canvases is “The Trousseau” in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (above). 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington owns “Fisherman’s Daughter.” 
“Refining Oil” hangs in the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Art. Three of his paintings are 
in the Art Institute of Chicago, and others 
hang in the Boston Museum of Fine Art, 
the Toledo Museum and the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


The Rev. Dr. William Eleazar Barton, 
Congregational minister, Lincoln authority, 
lecturer, educator, and writer, died re- 
cently at the Long Island College hospital, 
Brooklyn, at the age of 69. Dr. Barton 
was the author of a biography as well as 
at least five other books on Lincoln, about 
whom he also wrote many magazine ar- 
ticles. Dr. Barton wrote books on reli- 
gion and history and several works oi 
fiction, particularly about Tennessee moun- 
taineers. His Life of Lincoln was pub- 
lished in 1925. Dr. Barton was the father 
of Bruce Barton, advertising man and 
author of The Book Nobody Knows and 
The Man Nobody Knows. 


* * * 


Mary (“Mother”) Jones, 101-year-old 
labor leader and friend of the nation’s 
union coal miners, died at Silver Springs, 
Maryland, after a lingering illness. She 
began her career by teaching in a Michi- 
gan convent. She married an iron molder, 
who, with her four children, died in an 
epidemic in 1867. After 1871 Mother 
Jones devoted her life to the betterment 
of working conditions, organizing and 
‘ecturing tirelessly in behalf of labor. 





Dr. NATHAN SOEDERBLOM 
1930’s Nobel peace winner 


Nobel Peace Prizes. 


pate B. KELLOGG, former Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and 
Dr. Nathan Soederblom, Archbishop of 
Upsala, Sweden, were awarded the Nobel 
peace prizes for 1929 and 1930, respec- 
tively, with fitting ceremonies before King 
Haakon and Crown Prince Olav at Oslo, 
Norway. 

Mr. Kellogg was honored for his part 
in framing the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 


which pledges the nations of the world to 
renounce war as “an instrument of inter- 


national policy.” In his acceptance speech 
he attributed the current predictions of a 
new war to the economic unrest which is 
overshadowing the entire world at present. 
“Warned by the disaster in the last great 
conflict, statesmen of all nations have been 
taking measures to prevent the return of 
another such calamity,” he said. “It may 
be that these measures do not constitute 
an absolute guarantee of peace, yet in my 
opinion they are the greatest preventive 
measures against war ever adopted by na- 
tions. It is not to be expected that human 
nature will change in a day nor that the 
age-old institution of war, recognized by 
international law as a sovereign right, will 
be instantaneously abolished, but the peo- 
ple of all nations should be encouraged by 
the great progress made in post-war years 
in the furtherance of international peace.” 

Premier Mowinckel of Norway said in 
an address following the presentation of 
the peace awards that the two Nobel win- 
ners were as separate from each other 
as their countries, one being associated 
with practical politics and the other being 
a churchman. He emphasized that both 
cooperated in humanity’s efforts to keep 
peace in the world. 

The honor tendered Mr. Kellogg will 
throw particular interest upon the Sen- 
ate’s action on the Root protocol providing 
for American adherence to the World 
Court. European statesmen are generally 
of the opinion that American membership 
in the court is the proper complement to 
the Kellogg pact and failure to adhere to 
the court will be regarded as a setback 
to the movement for the furtherance of 
peace, 


Feminism Triumphant 


ADY ASTOR, the picturesque Amer- 
ican-born peeress of Britain and mem- 
ber of Parliament, was hostess to thirty- 
six of England’s most distinguished women 
at a dinner to celebrate feminine achieve- 
ment during 1930, which, Lady Astor con- 
tends, has not been properly recognized. 
No men attended the dinner or the recep- 
tion to 400 other guests afterward. Even 
the music was provided by a female or- 
chestra, but, through some mistake, waiters 
instead of waitresses, served Lady Astor’s 
guests. 

The thirty-six famous women repre- 
sented law, medicine, aviation, science, 
education, literature, art, social work, and 
other fields of endeavor. It was net 
learned what the women talked about, but 
it was revealed that there were no speeches 
scheduled, thus leaving the guests free to 
talk when they liked, listen when they 
liked, or all talk at once. 

Among the outstanding guests were 
Amy Johnson, “Britain’s Lady  Lind- 
bergh,” who flew alone from England to 
Australia last May over a route of about 
10,000 miles; Miss Edith Major, mistress 
of Girton College, Cambridge; Professor 
Winifred Cullis, Professor of Physiology 
at the University of London; Rose Ma- 
caulay, well-known novelist and lecturer 
in English literature at Cambridge; the 
Duchess of Atholl, Conservative member 
of Parliament; Dame Edith Lyttelton, 
League of Nations Delegate; Helen Fra- 


LADY NANCY ASTOR 
with some of her election supporters 


ser, prominent social worker; Dame Laura 
Kinight, painter, the only woman member 
of the Royal Academy, and Dr. Letitia 
Fairfield, psychologist and physician. 

Lady Astor is a fervent champion of 
the so-called weaker sex. “I think women 
have had a simply wonderful year,” she 
said. “Nearly everything valuable that 
was done was done by women, and it has 
not been half recognized—not a quarter 
recognized, in fact.” 

The vast dining room of the Viscount- 
ess Astor’s London home was a riot of 
color in massed red chrysanthemums as 
the guests entered in resplendent dinner 
gowns and jewels. 


SIMON BOLIVAR 
the George Washington of Venezuela 


“El Libertador” 


N DECEMBER 17, two continents 

paid tribute to Simon Bolivar, who 
liberated Venezuela, Columbia, Ecuador, 
and Peru from the iron fist of Spain. 
Many nations joined in honoring the val- 
orous memory of a man who died with 
the lament, “I have plowed in the sea.” 

Simon Bolivar, the George Washington 
of Venezuela, was an idealist who fought 
vigorously and courageously against al- 
most unbelievable obstacles to make his 
dreams a reality. He fought for more than 
the independence of South America, he 
wanted to form a South American United 
States with greater federal and less state 
power. He visualized an American League 
of Nations. 

In trying to make his dreams come true 
he sacrificed wealth, position, comfort, se- 
curity. He risked his life time and time 
again. Stalwartly he faced starvation, 
cold, defeat and exile. When that inde- 
pendence for which he risked all was 
gained he cried, “All we have gained is 
independence and we have gained it at the 
cost of everything else.” And now, a hun- 
dred years after his death, four of the five 
countries he fought for are still seething 
with civil strife. Only Colombia has suc- 
ceeded in keeping its celebrations of the 
centenary of Bolivar’s death free from 
the threat or the reality of revolution. 

Bolivar died Dec. 17, 1830, and on the 
day of the centenary as well as during 
the entire week, there were celebrations 
in his honor throughout the United States 
and in many Latin-American countries. 
Universities, grade and high schools, 
women’s clubs, Latin-American societies 
and other organizations paid homage to 
Bolivar. All the nations of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union participated. In Colombia 8,900,- 
000 citizens observed two minutes of silence 
at 1 o'clock on the day of the centenary. 
In New York the Pan American society 
held ceremonies for the liberator at his 
monument in Central Park. In Washing- 
ton, Archbishop Curley of Baltimore of- 
ficiated at a special pontifical mass at St. 
Matthew’s church, and addresses were de- 
livered in the Senate and House by Sen- 
ator Bingham and Representative Temple. 
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HE magic name of “Muscle 

I Shoals” has become the center 

and symbol of a war to the fin- 
ish between those who believe in or 
profit by private operation of the great 
public utilities which provide light, 
heat, and power to the homes and in- 
dustries of the nation, and those who 
insist that these essential services, 
necessarily monopolistic in nature, 
should be either owned and operated, 
or at least stringently regulated, by the 
Federal and State Governments in the 
interest of the general public. Its im- 
mediate importance is due to the fact 
that development of Muscle Shoals on 
a public-operation basis is the prime 
demand of the little group of Mid- 
Western Insurgents, led by Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska, who 
will, after March 4, hold the balance 
of power.in both houses of Congress. 
Though their strength is not so de- 
cisive in the present short or “Lame 
Duck” session, their position is a highly 
strategic one, for if their legislative 
hobbies are not acted upon now, they 
hold in their hands the power to force 
an extra session of the new Congress, 
which is the last thing the Administra- 
tion leaders want. 

To a superficial view, the Muscle 
Shoals project may seem to be a local 
affair of interest only to Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and the other Southern states 
within easy range of its potential bene- 
fits. The Progressives, however, as 
well as the public utilities interests, 
realize that it has a far broader sig- 
nificance. It is a sort of test case of 
the merits of government power pro- 
duction as against private, a “yard- 
stick” by which the radicals hope to 
prove that the rates charged by the big 
power companies are excessive and un- 
justified. The success in the November 
elections of numerous candidates for 
Congress and for state governorships 
running on anti-power trust platforms 
indicates that power is becoming a po- 
litical issue of the first magnitude, simi- 
lar to the place once held in the popular 
imagination by railroad rebates and 
trust control in the McKinley and 
Roosevelt era. The power issue alone 
will hardly determine the election of 
1932, but the Hoover Administration’s 
fixed opposition to anything smacking 
of “putting the government in business” 
is almost certain to bring forth an anti- 
utilities lineup under the banner of 
Governor Roosevelt or some other pro- 
gressive Democrat. 


The Geography of It 

Muscle Shoals is a broad, shallow 
stretch of the Tennessee River in 
northern Alabama, some 36 miles long, 
which is full of rocks, islands, and 
rapids, with a fall of 135 feet in that 
short distance. This river is one of 
the principal tributaries of the lower 








Ohio and flows in a great 
arc of some 650 miles 
from its junction with the 
Holston River near Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, through 
the heart of the South, 
The Tennessee is at present navigable 
for large vessels to a point about 200 
miles upstream just below Muscle 
Shoals. 

In this stretch are: Dam and Lock 
No. 1, between the towns of Florence 
and Sheffield, built for the sole purpose 
of raising the water level above it for 
navigation purposes. 

Dam No. 2, two miles above. This 
is the main, or famous Wilson Dam, 


perhaps the greatest feat in hydro- 
electric engineering history (barring 
the future Boulder Dam). The total 


length from bank to bank is 4500 feet, 
divided among the lock and its abut- 
ments, 426 feet, the dam proper, 2890 
feet, and the powerhouse, 1184 feet. 
It is 117 feet high, and in flood time 
the volume of water that pours through 
its spillways is three times that of 
Niagara. In the Wilson powerhouse 
have been installed 18 enormous gen- 
erators which can produce from 260,- 
000 primary horsepower (i. e., constant 
power at the lowest level of the river), 
to 610,000 h. p. (including secondary 
power, at high water). 

Dam No. 3, 15 miles above No. 2, 
also to contain a lock and a powerhouse 
of less capacity, but chiefly for the pur- 
pose of backing up the water and mak- 
ing the river navigable for some 75 
miles farther. Dam No. 3 has not been 
built and probably will not be soon. 
Dam No. 1 and the Wilson Dam are 
practically complete. 

In addition there is Nitrate Plant 
No. 1, a few miles down the river, and 
Nitrate Plant No. 2, between Dams No. 
1 and 2, both on the south shore of 
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the river. 
plants for turning coal into electric 
power (Muscle Shoals is only about 
100 miles from the great coal and iron 
region of Birmingham, and a compara- 
tively short distance from the coal- 
fields of Tennessee and Kentucky). No. 
2 steam plant, with a capacity of 120,- 
000 h. p., is now rented to the Ala- 
bama Power Company. Each of the 
Nitrate Plants has in connection with 
it a village for employees and a great 
variety of other valuable properties and 
equipment, with about 5,000 acres of 
land. The region is full of limestone, 
zinc, bauxite (from which aluminum 
is made), copper, platinum, pyrites, 
manganese, and other high-grade min- | 
eral deposits. 
Finally, it is now proposed to build 
at Cove Creek, on the Clinch River in 
Tennessee, some 300 miles above Mus- 
cle Shoals, another huge dam which 
would greatly increase the water flow- 
age and primary power at the lower 
dams, extend navigation, and help to 
control floods not only in the Tennessee, 
but in the Mississippi. 


These contain steam power 


The History of It 

These properties were built by the 
Engineers Corps of the United States 
Army,. beginning in 1917, and are still 
administered by the War Department. 
They were authorized by Congress un- 
der the National Defense Act for the 
purpose of providing cheap nitrates, 
from which high-power explosives were 
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SHOALS 


,and What May Become of It 


manufactured 
when it became 
evident that the 
U. S., cut off from 
Germany’s chem- 
ical imports, and 


sential transport 
ships to carry ni- 
trates from _ the 
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A close-up of the Great 
Wilson Dam Spillway 
during high water 


great natural beds 
of Chile, could win 
the war only by 
producing her own 
munitions in large 
quantities. T he 
total investment of 
the Government to 
date at Muscle 
Shoals is approxi- 
mately $135,000,- 
000, and will come 
close to $200,000,- 
000 if all the dams 
and plans are com- 
pleted, including 
$34,000,000 for the Cove Creek Dam. 
The Wilson Dam alone cost nearly 
$50,000,000. 

When the war was over it was gen- 
erally expected that the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate plants would be converted for 
the production of cheap fertilizers for 
the farmers of the South. Nitrogen is 
an essential element in artificial fer- 
tilizers. Plant No. 1 was planned for 
the fixation of nitrogen from the air 
by a modified form of the German 
Haber process. It was never com- 
pletely successful, and during the war 
German chemists so improved the pro- 
cess that the plant is now considered 
useless. Plant No. 2, with a much 
larger production, was built to produce 
nitrogen by a totally different process, 
the calcium-cyanamide process. Its 
product is not satisfactory for fertilizer 


dependent on es-_ 


without further treatment, 
and although the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s re- 
search laboratories are 
working on these _ prob- 
lems, expert opinion is al- 
most unanimous that fertilizers cannot 
be produced at Muscle Shoals at a rea- 
sonable profit in competition with ferti- 
lizers now on the market. Further, the 
need for Muscle Shoals as a source of 
nitrates in war time has passed because 
of the increase of by-product coke ovens 
in America. The nitrate phase of Mus- 
cle Shoals, therefore, which- originally 
seemed to be its chief importance, has 
receded into the background. 

For the past ten years Muscle Shoals 
has been inactive, a white elephant on 
the hands of the Government, and what 
to do with it has been almost continu- 
ally before Congress. From 1921 to 
1925 five: bids for the sale or lease of 
various parts of the property were sub- 
mitted to Congress by Henry Ford, the 
Alabama Power Company, and other 
corporations. The proposals were so 
different in their nature that their value 
can hardly be compared. None of them 
was deemed satisfactory by a majority 
of Congress. President Coolidge ap- 
pointed a special commission in 1925 
to study ihe question, which recom- 
mended the leasing of Muscle Shoals 
to private interests as a unit if a satis- 
factory bid could be secured. A joint 
committee of Congress was then ap- 
pointed to negotiate a 50-year lease, but 
its efforts were disregarded. 


The Norris Plan 


The only real alternative to these 
leases is a resolution introduced suc- 
cessively in the last four Congresses by 
Senator Norris, ceaseless foe of the 
power interests, for government opera- 
tion. His bill would create a publicly 
owned “Muscle Shoals Corporation,” 
with a non-partisan board of three 
members appointed by the President 
for six-year terms. This board would 
appoint a technical managerial staff to 
operate the nitrate plants on an expe- 


The Location of the Muscle Shoals Project on the Tennessee River and the Proposed 
Cove Creek Dam. 
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rimental basis for sale of fertilizers to 
farmers at a fixed profit, and to pro- 
duce, distribute and sell electric power, 
giving preference to municipalities, 
counties, or cooperative non-profit or- 
ganizations. If it sold power to pri- 
vate corporations, it would enforce its 
resale at prices deemed fair by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Norris 
plan would require the Government to 
complete the dams and plants at Mus- 
cle Shoals and to build its own trans- 
mission lines. The profits, if any, 
would be paid into the U. S. Treasury. 
Senator Norris believes that power 
could be furnished to consumers in 


* practically the whole southeastern Unit- 


ed States at not over 2 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, as opposed to the rates of 
7 to 12 cents now being paid to com- 
mercial companies. 

The Norris Resolution was passed by 
a majority of both houses of Congress 
in May, 1928. It was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, however, by the simple 
method of not signing it within ten 
days after the close of the session (the 
so-called “pocket veto”). It was again 
passed by the Senate in the first session 
of the 72d Congress under President 
Hoover, but was thrown out by the 
House, which contained a large Ad- 
ministration majority. A joint confer- 
ence committee appointed to harmonize 
the differences between the House and 
Senate plans was completely deadlocked 
when Congress adjourned last July. 

The chief House conferee was Rep- 
resentative B. Carroll Reece (Rep.) of 
Tennessee, who has been an unbending 
champion of leasing the Shoals to pri- 
vate corporations. President Hoover 
has repeatedly expressed his opposition 
to any form of Government operation 
and would undoubtedly veto the Norris 
Resolution in its present form. Con- 
gressman Reece is, of course, still in 
Congress for the Lame Duck session, 
and has now proposed a compromise 
bill under which (1) The Government 
would complete and operate the dam 
and power equipment, but would not 
build transmission lines, selling its sur- 
plus power at the switchboard to either 
municipalities or private corporations 
without controlling rates. (2) Lease 
the nitrate plants to private capital. 
(3) Build the Cove Creek Dam, either 
as part of the Muscle Shoals project 
or for flood control work. It is very 
unlikely that hese compromise measures 
will be accepted by the Senate, and 
there is considerable opposition to the 
extra expense of constructing the Cove 
Creek Dam. 
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ERMANY, like the United States is 

a federal republic. The member 
states of Germany, however, are much less 
important than ours; most of the respon- 
sibilities of government which are here 
discharged by the states are there brought 
under the supervision of the Cabinet and 
Reichstag. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg, and many other German 
principalities and kingdoms emerged from 
the Middle Ages in a _ semi-independent 
condition, each regarding its separate ex- 
istence with an intense nationalistic pride. 
The North German Confederation, roughly 
comparable to our government under the 
Articles of Confederation, was solidified 
into the German Empire during the War 
with France in 1870, which in turn was 
replaced in 1919, after the revolution 
which ended the World War, by the Ger- 
man Reich, or Commonwealth Republic. 

Aside from the fact that our states are 
more important than their German coun- 
terparts, another difference exists in the 
fact that in America national laws are 
enforced by national officers, while in Ger- 
many the national government uses state 
officials for that purpose. 

Although the German President is 
elected by the people, Germany cannot be 
said to have a presidential type of gov- 
ernment after the manner of the United 
States. Their President is not so power- 


ful as ours, but he is considerably more 
important than the President of France. 
The German system of government might 
be placed between the American and the 
French, with a leaning toward the French. 
The Constitution, in describing the rela- 
tionship between the President and the 
Cabinet, requires that all executive acts 
be performed in the name of the Presi- 
dent and that each must be countersigned 
by a minister (by the Prime Minister, or 
Chancellor, if it is a political as dis- 
tinguished from an administrative mat- 
ter) who thereby assumes responsibility 
for it. If a state refuses to discharge its 
functions, or if public disorder threatens, 
the President is authorized to enforce the 
laws and preserve peace by force of arms. 
Recently a modified form of this authority 
was used by President von Hindenburg 
and Chancellor Bruening to put into effect 
financial measures refused by the Reich- 
stag when that body proved unwilling to 
cut official expenses. But this, like all 
other executive acts, must later receive 
the consent of the Reichstag to be valid. 

The Chancellor, or head of the govern- 
ment, is named by the President, who 
makes his selection in accordance with the 
party situation in the Reichstag. The 
members of the Cabinet, who need not be 
members of the Reichstag, are then ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor. Inasmuch as 


there are many parties in the Reichstag, 
as in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
and no one group has a majority, all cabi- 
nets are coalitions reflecting in a general 
way the party composition of the more 
moderate part or “Centre” of the Reich- 
stag. Each cabinet member, whether a 
legislator or not, is individually responsi- 
ble to the Reichstag. 

The “upper” house, or Reichsrat, is a 
kind of Federal Assembly, consisting of 
representatives of the various state gov- 
ernments. To it the cabinet submits all 
bills for consideration before they are 
taken up by the Reichstag. The Reichsrat 
therefore exercises an advance veto, which 
may be overcome, however, by a two- 
thirds vote of the Reichstag. 

The system of local government in Ger- 
many is not shown on the chart, as was 
the case for England and France, since 
Germany is a federal government, and 
local government, being under the super- 
vision of the various states, differs from 
place to place. It should also be borne in 
mind that Germany is now passing through 
a political and economic crisis. 
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N 
A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclue 
sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C, 


The ruins of a house 
from an _ ancient 
Eskimo village at 
Cape Kialegak, St. 
Lawrence Island, 
discovered b 
Henry B. Collins. 
The roof beams are 
whale jaw bones. 


HISTORY IN COLD STORAGE 


|= prehistoric Eskimos did not write 
their history, but they preserved it for 
us just the same, and in a unique way not 
to be excelled by the most modern sci- 
entific methods. For they unintentionally 
put in cold storage beneath the Arctic ice 
a cross section of their daily lives in the 
form of tools, weapons, carvings in ivory 
which represent their art, beams from 
their houses, and even the bones left from 
their meals. All these traces of the home 
life of other days, discarded then as hav- 
ing no further value, have been preserved 
for us in the frozen ground through the 
centuries, and now have been brought to 
Washington by the archaeologist, Henry 
B. Collins, Jr., where they will find an 
honored place in the National Museum. 

Mr. Collins is now calling in other sci- 
entific sleuths to discover the exact date 
at which these remote ancestors of the 
Eskimo lived and did their beautiful ivory 
carving. He knows that they lived a very 
long time ago, and some evidence of just 
how long is given by the location of the 
settlements where the trophies were found. 

For the Eskimos then, as now, loved the 
sea from which they got the whales, wal- 
rus, and seal for their food and clothing. 
So they built their little villages right on 
the sea shore. With the passage of cen- 
turies, the sea gradually receded from the 
northwest end of St. Lawrence Island, 
leaving what had been the seashore way 
back at the foot of the mountain. The 
Eskimos thus found their village high and 
dry, just as a boat is sometimes stranded 
when the tide goes out. Then, leaving 
their trash and old houses behind them 
they would abandon that village and build 
a new one on the new shore line. 

Mr. Collins found a series of five such 
villages, each abandoned in turn. In the 
one by the present shore, he found iron- 
bladed harpoon heads and other materials 
that the Eskimos had only after they were 
visited by the white man. This village 
must have been deserted within the past 
hundred years. A little way back was the 
next older village. Here the tools were com- 
paratively modern, as the archaeologist reck- 
ons time, but they showed no trace of the 
white man. Still farther back was a third 
village, and a fourth, and each of these 
was much older than the one before. And 
yet, surprisingly, the ivory tools and 
weapons found in these oldest rubbish 
heaps of Alaska were carved in beautiful 


designs which bore evidence of a much 
higher level of art and culture than is 
found among the Eskimos today. 

Up the side of the mountain was found 
the most surprising discovery of all, a 
village entirely unknown, even to the 
present-day Eskimos. This was the oldest 
settlement of all. Here also was found 
the beautiful art of the earliest Eskimos. 

With the aid of geologists, Mr. Collins 
hopes to learn about how many centuries 
have elapsed since the sea receded from 
the old shore line at this part of St. Law- 
rence Island, thus dating the settlement. 
And he also has some hope of dating it 
through the aid of Dr. A. E. Douglass, 
of the University of Arizona, who has 
developed the “tree ring calendar.” By 
matching the rings in the logs used in the 
prehistoric Eskimo houses with those in Dr. 
Douglass’s “calendar,” Mr. Collins hopes 
it will be possible to add exact dates to 
the history of these early Americans, 








Challenge to Poetry 
(Continued from page 5) 

... Finally, there is young Stephen 

Vincent Benet, whom I do not save 

until last by reason of his merit— 

though that is large—but for the di- 

rection in which his long poem, John 


Brown’s Body, has pointed. I can- 
not distinguish in Mr. Benet any 
larger gifts than Joseph Auslander or 
Conrad Aiken, say, may bring us, 
despite his sustained flight in the 
Civil War epic. I doubt very much 
that John Brown’s Body is in itself 
a great and lasting poem, but I do 
believe it has done a profound serv- 
ice to American poetry. If Mr. Benet 
has done no more than show us— 
with a very splendid poem—that in 
us there is music, he has been inval- 
uable to American letters. That is 
what we need to be shown and to be 
increasingly conscious of; that in 
our own land and our own people 
there are songs to be had and poems 
to be made. Exactly how and when 
the great poet will come I do not 
know. That he can and must if 
America is to have a literature of its 
own lifeblood, I feel certain. 
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The Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 8) 
Rules 


I want to laugh to see you talking there, 
So prim and nice and saying thus and so: 
And showing this and that to those who 
stare 
Amazedly 
flow. .. 
The signs, and do’s and don’ts; the mystic 
glare of books (like spangled ice on 
melting snow) 
Of but’s and if’s that sway to fashion’s 
flare, 
The fads of every season’s come and go. 
I want to laugh at you the while you talk 
And hoarsely try to make or change a rule, 
Bruising your wit on Truths as hard as 


stare to see the knowledge 


OCK, 
Using the trade, the quips of a Jester-fool. 
I smile to see your words decay to rust. 
I laugh to tread your futile work to dust. 
—Linwood S. Elliott, formerly Deering 
High School, Portland, Maine. Third 
Prize, Short Story, 1928. 


Sonnet to D. H. 


What though your night-lived love for me 
is spent? 

It never now may hope to reach this dawn. 

See you! Its “wordy garment” is all rent. 

Hear you! Its shallow, panting breath is 
gone. 

But he through dusk I sorrowing watch 
it lie, 

And weep to see lips etched with words 
untold ; 

I see pale daylight fingering the sky 

And watch the night’s dim purple fade 
to gold. 

It paints for me the weakness of limp 


and, 
Weak cheek so pale and hollow pulse so ill; 
It paints for me the narrow strained band 
All twisted, tortured, torn, and ugly—still 
Tight binding my heart to that dying thing, 
So I tear out my wounded heart—and 
sing! 

—Mary Owen Dean, formerly West Se- 
attle (Wash.) High School, Seattle. Hon- 
orable Mention, Essay, 1929. 


Exit Sola 


I shall look up some day and find you 
gone, 

Noiseless and secret while I sat and read, 

Only your breath still stirring in the 
flowers, 

Only the lingering aura of your head. 


I shall not move, but sit and end the book, 
With nothing changed except the hour of 
sand, 
Your -beauty shining still above the page, 
Your love as always there beyond my 
hand. 
—Sherman Conrad, formerly Scott 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. First Prize, 
Poeiry, 1928. 


Song 
After Cymbeline 
These are the golden lads and girls 
Who pass before my heart in swift array, 
For whom I bear a secret love 
And make my songs all glittering, fair 
and gay. 


And this the lovely flesh so soon to die— 

These slender bones and singing throats 
all must. 

Be lonely then, O heart, with grief— 

But richer, earth, for their dear golden 


dust. 
—Sherman Conrad. 
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1 RUSSIA.—The trial of the eight 

Russian engineers at Moscow on 
self-confessed charges of plotting with 
foreign interests, particularly the French 
General Staff, to sabotage the Five-Year 
Plan and to foment an armed invasion 
and overthrow of the Soviet Government, 
was staged with all the glamor of a mil- 
lion-dollar Hollywood spectacle. Leader 
of the eight was Professor Leonid Ram- 
sin, formerly chairman of the Soviet 
Heating Institute. The court was the 
Supreme Tribunal of Russia, headed by 
Alexy Vyshinsky. Two of its members 
are factory workers when not on judicial 
duty, and all of them wore workmen’s 
flannel shirts. The Government Prose- 
cutor was Nikolai Krylenko, famed as a 
heartless cross-examiner. Arc _ lights 
blazed about the ballroom of the former 
Nobles’ Club, movie cameras recorded 
every move, the proceedings were broad- 
cast to every corner of Russia, while ex- 
cited mobs milled about the building cry- 
ing “Death to the enemies of the Pro- 
letariat !” 

The charges, sworn to in long and ab- 
ject confessions by the defendants, cen- 
tered around their alleged negotiations 
with foreign enemies of the Reds, notably 
Raymond Poincaré, Aristide Briand, 
Winston Churchill, Sir Henri Deterding, 
and Col. T. E. Lawrence. These men 
categorically denied dealings with Ram- 
sin’s group, though Poincaré and Church- 
ill made no secret of their hatred for 
Bolshevism and their previous support 
to intervention attempts in 1920-1922. 
The engineers admitted having betrayed 
Soviet military secrets to two high of- 
ficers of the French Army, and being as- 
sured that White Russian armies with 
French support would invade Russia from 


Rumania and the Baltic states in the 
summer of 1930. 

Krylenko demanded, to the applause of 
the crowd, “rastrel,” or death by shoot- 
ing, for all eight of the engineers. The 
court could hardly do less, but it made a 
distinction between five of the ringlead- 
ers and three of the minor conspirators. 
Ramsin, Fedotoff, Charnofski, Kelinikoff, 
and Laricheff were sentenced to die, 
Sitnin, Ochkin, and Kuprianoff to ten 
years’ imprisonment. Then came what, 
to the skeptical capitalist world, was the 
real test. Would Russia let these men 
of technical ability and great importance 
to Russia’s industrial future die after they 
had saved the government by voluntarily 
confessing their guilt? And if Russia 
was lenient, wouldn’t it prove the whole 
thing a frame-up, as the British and 
French press were unanimously shout- 
ing? Stalin risked the latter interpreta- 
tion when the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, the supreme authority of the 
Soviet Union dominated by Stalin, com- 
muted the death sentences of the five to 
10 years’ imprisonment, and the terms of 
the three to five years. Its official state- 
ment said: “The proletarian state does 
not desire revenge upon beaten and dis- 
armed enemies, mere tools of French im- 
perialism. .. .” 

Opinion about the trial falls into two 
sharply contrasting groups. Practically 
all Russians, Bolsheviks and non-Bol- 
sheviks alike, believe intensely that it 
was honest and that a terrible menace 
to the state was averted. Even the for- 
eign correspondents at Moscow were im- 
pressed with the sincerity of the wit- 
nesses. But the rest of the world largely 
denounces it as bare-faced propaganda 
intended for home consumption to 


strengthen the Government and to pro- 
vide an alibi for possible failure of the 
Five-Year Plan. Whatever the truth may 
be, Stalin has unquestionably succeeded 
in unifying public opinion at home 
against the hated enemies of the Western 
world. 


2 FRANCE.—Premier Andre Tar- 

dieu, who has been in power with 
one short interruption for about 14 
months, lost his grip on the Senate, was 
defeated by 8 votes, and resigned with 
his cabinet. French parties are very 
shifting and live upon personal alle- 
giances. Most of them have no national 
organization outside the Parliament. 
Apart from the few extremists, the Com- 
munists on the Left and the Royalists on 
the Right, they divide into two large fed- 
erations, the Left Bloc, or “Cartel des 
Gauches,” and the National Bloc, which 
has been in power most of the time since 
the War. These blocs are almost equally 
balanced and neither can form a stable 
government without some help from the 
other. Tardieu belonged to the moderate 
wing of the National Bloc, but the Left 
parties were constantly harassing him and 
trying to drive him into the arms of the 
Right. The Radicals (largest party in 
the Chamber) refused to cooperate with 
any ministry that contained Louis Marin, 
a reactionary leader. 

It was the Senate, usually more con- 
servative than the Chamber of Deputies, 
that defeated Tardieu. The principal 
cause of dissatisfaction was the recent 
banking scandal involving Albert Ous- 
tric, a quack financier something like 
the famous Ponzi of Boston, who dragged 
to ruin thousands of small investors 
when his private bank and other corpora- 
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tions in which he was interested col- 
lapsed. The Minister of Justice, Raoul 
Peret, was slow to take action against 
the bank frauds, and although Tardieu 
was not personally implicated, critics of 
his government quickly grew to a howling 
mob. The Premier defended Peret, but 
it turned out that the latter had years 
ago accepted a retainer from Oustric, 
and while Minister of Finance under 
Poincaré had authorized the listing on 
the Bourse of one of Oustric’s shady 
stock issues. Left Senators finally forced 
Tardieu out by a narrow margin. 

Then began one of those ludicrous mer- 
ry-go-rounds of candidates for the pre- 
miership which have enlivened French 
politics in recent years. The job was of- 
fered to Former Premier Raymond Poin- 
caré, the elderly war president who saved 
the country from the falling franc with 
his “Sacred Union” cabinet of 1926, but 
resigned last year to undergo a serious 
operation. Poincaré was unwilling to at- 
tempt the difficult task, and his health 
took a sudden turn for the worse. In 
quick succession, President Doumergue 
called upon three prominent senators, 
Louis Barthou, Pierre Laval, and Theo- 
dore Steeg. Finally M. Steeg succeeded 
temporarily in forming a cabinet that 
was acceptable to the Left. Steeg is a 
veteran of the Radical Party, but leans 
toward the Right. He was Minister of 
the Interior in many cabinets before and 
during the war, a very influential port- 
folio on account of its control of local 
government. Then he became Governor 
General of Algeria and Resident General 
of Morocco, where he tried all means of 
conciliation with the Riffian rebels of 
Abd-el-Krim before France started its 
campaign against that chieftain. 

Steeg’s cabinet contains five former 
premiers: Briand (Foreign), Leygues 
(Interior), Barthou (War), Painleve 
(Air), and Chautemps (Education). The 
latter was the Radical leader who held 
office for five days last February but 
whose cabinet was voted down the first 
day it faced the Chamber. Steeg suc- 
ceeded chiefly because President Doumer- 
gue hinted that if the crisis continued he 
might have to dissolve Parliament and 
call for new elections. 


3 BRITAIN.—Many young voters of 
. both sexes in England believe that 


the “elder statesmen,” Baldwin, Lloyd 
George and MacDonald, are about played 
out, and their thoughts have been loudly 
voiced by Sir Oswald Mosley and sixteen 
other members of the House of Commons 
in a manifesto to the nation. Mosley is 
only 34 years old, and his co-signers aver- 
ave less than 42. He is an aristocrat, 
born to a baronetcy and trained in the 
most exclusive social traditions. He 
married Lady Cynthia Curzon, daughter 
of the late Lord Curzon, former Vice- 
roy of India, and granddaughter of Levi 
Z. Leiter, millionaire Chicago wheat 
baron. After serving in the war, he was 
elected to Parliament as a Conservative. 
jut in 1924 when the first Labor Gov- 
ernment was formed, Mosley turned So- 
cialist, to the amazement of his Tory 
friends. He held a minor post in the 
MacDonald cabinet as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, but last summer he 
resigned in protest against the Govern- 


ment’s ineffective unemployment policies, 
arid was elected on the party’s executive 
committee-as a rebuke to J. H. Thomas, 
whom he displaced. 

The Mosley group proposed a “super- 
cabinet” of five without portfolio with 
full powers to extricate Britain from her 
present economic slough. Other recom- 
mendations include: postponement of pay- 
ment on the war debts until economic 
reconstruction is effected, regulation of 
food imports and protection of the home 
market by a control board to prevent 
the raising of prices, and if necessary 
by a limited tariff system, development 
of new industries and modernization of 
old ones, especially coal, oil, electricity, 
and transport, by a national planning 
board. 

Younger members of all parties rallied 
to the Mosley banner. Some saw in it a 
bid for support from Lloyd George and 
the Liberals, some of whose projects 
Mosley commended. Others believe that 
Mosley would like to be chief of the 
super-cabinet himself. MacDonald and 
Baldwin, however, speaking for their par- 
ties, repudiated the idea of a coalition 
dictatorship. At present there are signs 
of Labor and the Liberals drawing to- 
gether again and MacDonald's chances 
are good for staying in office at least 
until April when Chancellor Snowden 
will present his second budget. 


Oswald Mosley addressing an open air 
meeting of workers 


4, INDIA.—The principal achieve- 

ment of the London Round-Table 
Conference in its first month was a def- 
inite agreement of all parties that Burma 
shall be separated from India. The coun- 
try is divided from India by high moun- 
tains. It contains about 13,000,000 peo- 
ple and the area is about that of Texas. 
Racially the Burmese are more Mongo- 
lian than Aryan. Literacy and education 
are high, and there is no caste or re- 
ligious problem. It has been under the 
rule of the British Viceroy in India since 
1826. The chief Burmese delegate, U 
Ba Pe, voiced their desire for separate 
dominion status immediately, and it is 
possible that a new conference will be 
held soon between the British and Bur- 
mese alone. 

The conference made gratifying prog- 
ress on its main task of hewing out a 
federal constitution. But a wet blanket 
was thrown over the proceedings by the 
continued failure of the Moslems and 
Hindus to reach an agreement, even by 
the most tactful persona! efforts of Pre- 
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mier MacDonald. The Moslems want 
majority representation in the two main 
areas where they comprise 55 per cent 
of the population—Bengal and the Pun- 
jab and Northwest Frontier Province. 
They demand separate electorates for the 
two religions, so that Moslems can vote 
only for their own candidates. This the 
Hindus will not agree to. 


GERMANY.—President von Hin- 
denburg put into effect the long- 
threatened constitutional dictatorship 
when, two days before the Reichstag was 
to reopen, he signed a blanket decree 
submitted by Chancellor Bruening and 
his cabinet covering 26 laws for the re- 
form of the Reich’s finances. He did it 
by the authority vested in him by Article 
48 of the Constitution, which permits the 
President to decree laws necessary to 
the safety of the state when the Reichs- 
tag is not in session, though that body 
must be immediately summoned to give 
its approval. The decrees are unpopular 
with the majority of Germans, but the 
delegates recognize their necessity and 
are probably relieved not to have to do 
it themselves. Within three days after 
they reassembled, the Reichstag voted, 
292 to 254, to accept the Government's 
program completely. The Socialists sup- 
ported the Government, as expected, 
against the solid opposition of the Com- 
munists, Fascists, and Nationalists. The 
Reichstag then adjourned until February 
3, giving the Government a _ welcome 
breathing-spell during which it hopes to 
get economics running more smoothly. 
The decrees include a slash of $375,- 
000,000 in the 1931 budget, a sweeping 
reduction in public salaries, beginning 
with a 20 per cent cut in the President's 
new taxes on luxuries, and partial elim- 
ination of unemployment doles. 
Meanwhile the “Nazis,” as Hitler’s “Na- 
tional Socialists” are called, created a 
sensation by demanding the withdrawal 
of the American film, “All Quiet on the 
Western Front,” which they condemn as 
anti-German and humiliating to patriotic 
Germans. Rioting Fascists swept 
through the streets. At first allowed to 
be shown, the film was later withdrawn 
by command of the Supreme Film Cen- 
sorship Board, an action which the Nazis 
interpreted as capitulation of the Gov- 
ernment, though the radicals deplored it 
as weakness. 


GENEVA.—Having adopted the 

basic principles of a draft treaty 
to be submitted to a world conference 
for the limitation of land, sea, and air 
armaments in 1932, the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission of the League 
called it a day after five years of inter- 
mittent haggling. The main outlines of 
its plan have already been described. 
They include limitation of arms expendi- 
tures by budget and at least partial pub- 
licity on munitions They also provide 
for setting up a permanent disarmament 
commission with machinery for compel- 
ling consultation when hostilities threaten. 
The treaty is admittedly extremely 
sketchy. It is to be filled in by sub-com- 
mittees of experts who will continue to 
meet throughout 1931. The cynical Rus- 
sians submitted a minority declaration 

(Continued on page 23) 
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What Is Happening at Washington 


Storm Over Relief 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S annual mes- 

sage to Congress was a mild document 
considerably disappointing to those who 
had looked for unusual vigor in the 
handling of the unemployment situation. 
While admitting that the country is “suf- 
fering with other nations from economic 
depression,” the President minimized the 
seriousness of the condition. The major 
causes of the depression lie outside of the 
United States, he believes, and among 
them are world-wide over-production of 
basic commodities such as wheat, rubber, 
coffee, sugar, copper, silver, zinc, and cot- 
ton. Political unrest in South America and 
Asia, Russian export policies and our own 
drought have also contributed to aggravate 
the crash following wide speculation in 
securities. Among significant indexes of 
the depression, he quoted the volume of 
factory employment now as 84 per cent 
of that in 1928, and intimated his belief 
that the number out of employment is not 
so high as has been claimed. 

The President confined his recommenda- 
tions of legislation for the short session 
to unemployment relief and the essential 
supply bills for the various departments 
(covered in a separate message on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1931, beginning 
July 1). He did not press for immediate 
action on any other subjects, but mentioned 
the World Court, Muscle Shoals, immigra- 
tion restriction, bus regulation, relief of 
court congestion, deportation of alien 
criminals, regulation of interstate electric 
power, and revision of the anti-trust laws 
to eliminate destructive competition, as 
among matters which the Congress should 
take under consideration “if time permits.” 

Mr. Hoover's specific contribution to the 
relief situation was to ask Congress for an 
appropriation of from $100,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000 for increased public construction, 
thus providing further employment in the 
present crisis. He wanted this sum made 
distributable to the various departments 
according to their needs for post offices, 
highways, rivers and harbors,” 
etc., “upon recommendation of 
a committee of Cabinet and ap- 
proval by the President.” 

The President’s message was 
the signal for the introduction 
of a flood of bills by members 
of Congress who have their 
own ideas of what ought to be 
done to relieve unemployment. 
Senator Brookhart proposed 
$500,000,000 for road-building. 
Senator Shipstead the same 
sum for river and harbor de- 
velopment, Senator Capper to 
distribute $30,000,000 of free 
wheat from the Farm Board’s 
big surplus, while many House 
bills proposed the payment in 
cash of the adjusted compen- 
sation certificates held by the 
veterans of the World War, 
which would total nearly $4,- 
000,000,000. Mr. Hoover issued 
an indignant statement. These 
bills would, if passed, he said, 
impose an immediate expendi- 
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ture of several billions which could not be 
financed without greatly increased taxation. 
Such an increase would “defeat the very 
purpose of these schemes. Even with his 
madest program, the Treasury faces a 
deficit in June of $175,000,000. “Prosperity 
cannot be restored by raids on the public 
treasury,” he said. ... “They are playing 
politics with human misery.” 

The Senators did not like these hot- 
tempered words. Democrats and Progres- 
sives rose en masse and flayed the Presi- 
dent’s attitude. Even Senator Robinson, 
Democratic Floor Leader, who was one 
of the famous “seven” who pledged cooper- 
ation with the Administration, condemned 
the President’s “bad temper.” 

Apart from the public works measure, 
the President proposed $25,000,000 for 
loans to bankrupt farmers for seed and 
live-stock fodder in the drought-stricken 
regions of the Mid-West and South. 
Strenuous efforts were made to push 
through the relief bilis before Congress 
adjourned for the Christmas holidays. The 
Senate raised the drought relief sum to 
$60,000,000 and tacked on an amendment 
to make part of it available for loans for 
the purchase of food for the sufferers 
themselves, which the President opposed 
as a “dole.” The House pared this to 
$30,000,000, but in conference they later 
compromised on $45,000,000 and agreed to 
eliminate the food-loan feature. 

The indefinite sum for public works was 
eventually set at $116,000,000. But the 
Senate wished to punish the President by 
deleting from the bill presidential author- 
ity to shift money to any project he 
wished. With the support of the House in 
conference, the President later won out on 
this point and will retain control of expen- 
ditures from the emergency fund. 


Court Action Postponed 


. HOOVER has often been blamed 
for his failure to exercise vigorous 
leadership of the Rooseveltian type in in- 
ducing Congress to do his bidding. His 
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recent outspoken statements give some in- 
dication that he may hereafter flourish the 
“big stick” more frequently. When he 
sent to the Senate the three protocols pro- 
viding for adherence of the United States 
to the World Court under the Root for- 
mula, he expressed the urgent hope that it 
would be acted upon as soon as possible 
after emergency legislation had been dis- 
posed of. Although the protocols appear 
to satisfy the fifth reservation adopted by 
the Senate in 1926, which has been the 
sticking-point between America and the 
member nations of the Court, by making 
it impossible for the Court to pass on a 
question affecting this nation without our 
consent, there is still a strong sentiment 
both in Congress and the country at large 
violently opposed to joining the Court on 
any basis. Whether this sentiment really 
represents the majority opinion of the peo- 
ple is doubtful. A survey of daily news- 
papers throughout the country made by the 
American Foundation recently indicates 
that 66 per cent of them with a circulation 
of 26,000,000 editorially favored adherence, 
as against 13 per cent with 10,000,000 cir- 
culation which opposed it. The chief jour- 
nalistic opponents of the Court are the 
Hearst papers and the Chicago Tribune. 

The submission of the protocols at this 
time was against the advice of Republican 
Leader Watson. The question was at once 
referred to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which after a hot discus- 
sion voted 10 to 9 for a motion of Senator 
Reed to defer consideration of the Court 
until the first regular session of the new 
Congress next December. Nine Republi- 
cans and the one Farmer-Labor Senator 
voted to postpone, while seven Democrats 
and two Republicans, including Borah, 
chairman of the committee, voted against 
postponement. These votes do not neces- 
sarily indicate the Senator’s attitude on the 
Court question itself. The action was taken 
chiefly because it was feared that debate 
on the Court in the short session would 
lead to endless entanglements and force 
an extra session in the spring. 


The New Power 
Commission 

HE Muscle Shoals question 

(see page 16) is intimately 
tied up with the workings of 
the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. This Commission was 
established under the Federal 
Power Act of 1920, which was 
pushed through by conserva- 
tionists and which requires the 
retention under Federal control 
of power sites on public lands, 
with 50-year leases and other 
conditions for the protection of 
the public. The commission at 
first consisted of the Secretaries 
of the Interior, War and Agri 
culture, supervising an execu 
tive staff. This situation having 
proved unsatisfactory, Congress 
last year abolished the Cabi- 
net group in favor of a full- 
time salaried commission of five 
members. 


There is a strong feeling 
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among public operation advocates that the 
powers of the Commission, now largely 
advisory, should be extended to include 
rate-making and regulation of the power 
and light industry in much the same way 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authority over the railroads. On the 
other hand, the utilities interests have at- 
tacked the Commission as well as the 
whole law as unconstitutional, and a 
showdown is likely to be reached in the 
near future. A suit is now before the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court by 
the Clarion Power Company of Penn- 
sylvania to restrain the Federal Power 
Commission from interfering with its 
claim for a $13,000,000 investment valua- 
tion for its property, which Solicitor Rus- 
sell of the Commission says is $6,000,000 
higher than its true value. He denounced 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion for approving this “steal” from the 
people of Pennsylvania, and was called to 
account for his charges by Secretary Wil- 
bur, who Progressives claim is a friend 
of the power interests. 

President Hoover recently nominated as 
the five new members of the Commission: 
Chairman, Dr. George Otis Smith, a dis- 
tinguished Government scientist, long di- 
rector of the Geological Survey; Frank R. 
McNinch, former mayor of Charlotte, 
N. C.; Ralph B. Williamson, Washington 
lawyer; Marcel Garsaud, New Orleans; 
and Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming. Two 
of the five are required by law to belong 
to the minority party. McNinch and 
Garsaud are President Hoover’s choice for 
the Democrats. But the-Senate Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Senator Couzens 
of Michigan, chairman, called all the nom- 
inees before it for cross-examination on 
their power sympathies. Dr. Smith is op- 
posed to outright Government ownership, 
but claims an open mind on the power act. 
McNinch was attacked by Senator-elect 
Bailey of North Carolina as “no good 
Democrat,” because he led the attack on 
Al Smith by the Democratic bolters in 
that state in 1928 and yoted for Hoover 
and other Republicans. Eventually, how- 
ever, the committee voted for confirmation 
of all the five nominees. 

The chief target of the committee hear- 
ings was Frank C. Bonner, executive sec- 
retary of the old Power Commission, who 
was accused by Insurgents of favoring 
private power companies in granting 
licenses, as well as incompetence. Smarting 
under this “unwarranted attack,” Bonner 
resigned his post. 


Other Appointments 


NOTHER Senatorial hurdle for the 

President’s appointments was the 
dreaded inquisition on the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The Finance Committee, after ex- 
tensive questioning of the new Hoover 
nominees, Chairman Henry P. Fletcher of 
Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Page of. Vir- 
ginia, John L. Coulter of North Dakota, 
Lincoln Dixon of Indiana, Alfred P. 
Dennis of Maryland, and Edgar B. Bros- 
sard of Utah, voted to report favorably 
the entire group. The only real fight was 
on Brossard, who has been frequently at- 
tacked as an errand boy of the sugar trust. 
He owes his appointment to Senator Reed 
Smoot, who is said to have large beet- 
sugar holdings in Utah. He was finally 
passed by the narrow margin of 11 to 8, 


opposed by all the Democrats except Sen- 
ator King, his fellow-Utahite. Another 
fight may develop against him on the floor. 

The Senate confirmed the President's 
new Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, 
without opposition. It also approved 
George C. Butte, former dean of the Law 
School of the University of Texas, whom 
the President has appointed Vice Governor 
of the Philippines. Butte is an able and 
highly trained lawyer who served some 
time in Porto Rico as Attorney General. 
He has been a Republican nominee for 
Governor of Texas. He was declared ac- 
ceptable to the Philippine politicians. 

The Senate, against the hopeless protest 
of Senator Nye, chairman of the cam- 
paign fund investigation committee, voted 
to seat Senator-elect James J. Davis of 
Pennsylvania, half an hour after he re- 
signed from the Labor Department. Nye 
claims concealed expenditures in the cam- 
paign for Davis in last May’s primary 
total over $1,000,000. 


The Clark Decision 


"THE sensation of the prohibition month 
was the 12,000-word decision of U. 
S. District Judge William Clark of New 
Jersey in a test case, holding that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was: invalid be- 
cause its method of adoption was uncon- 
stitutional. While, of course, the Amend- 
ment was ratified by many more than the 
three-forths of the state legislatures re- 
quired, Clark contends that Article 5 of 
the Constitution provides an alternative 
way of ratification, viz., by special state 
conventions chosen for that purpose, and 
that this method should have been used 
with the prohibition amendment. His rea- 
soning is based on the 10th Amendment, 
which states that “powers not delegated to 
the U. S. by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the people.” 
Control of liquor is such a power, and 
the Eighteenth Amendment, he claims, is 
the only one which definitely transfers a 
a power from the individual states to the 
Federal Government. Therefore, “the 
people” must ratify its transfer, and the 
people,” according to a long historical and 
legal argument to establish the intentions 
of the Founding Fathers, means a conven- 
tion and not a legislature. 

To the plain man this sounds a little 
far-fetched. Justice Clark is a youngish 
man, only 39, a Harvard graduate and 
a man of recognized legal attainments. 
This ground of unconstitutionality, he says, 
is one that has never been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court. The decision can- 
not affect enforcement and is in no way 
binding on other judges. It will immedi- 
ately be appealed by the Government to 
the Supreme Court. It seems most un- 
likely that that body, which in 1920 upheld 
the constitutionality of the Amendment, 
will at this late date reverse itself, even on 
a technicality. Leading drys declare that 
the decision is valueless, and that if it 
were valid, all other amendments which 
have been adopted by the legislature 
method would be void. Nevertheless, it 
has aroused extraordinary interest among 
both wets and drys. 

Following the set-back to prohibition of 
the recent elections, all the dry forces got 
together at Washington to consider future 
policy. 


World Happenings 
(Continued from page 21) 


condemning the “sterile” results. But 
with all its shortcomings, the conference 
has been a step forward. The world con- 
ference, which will probably be held at 
Geneva in January or February, 1932, 
will be attended by some 2000 delegates 
of 60 nations, and twice that many hang- 
ers-on, 


7 CUBA.—While Cuba seethed under 

martial law, delegates of the seven 
principal sugar-exporting nations of- the 
world met at Brussels to attempt to 
stabilize the crop which means so much 
to Cuban prosperity. The chief figure 
was Thomas L. Chadbourne, a New York 
lawyer, who headed the combined dele- 
gation of the Cuban-American sugar pro- 
ducers. The others were the Dutch col- 
ony of Java, second largest exporter, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. The Chadbourne group 
and the Dutch sugar trust, known as the 
Visp, met first at: Amsterdam to settle 
their own differences. Java and Cuba 
are cane-sugar nations, the others beet- 
sugar. Java and Cuba entered a five- 
year agreement for restricting their ex- 
ports on a gradually rising scale. In 
1932 the Dutch will export only 2,300,000 
tons, the Cubans only 3,570,000, both fig- 
ures well below their recent high pro- 
duction which has brought on a ruinous 
world surplus. 

At the Brussels conference, however, 
all the minor producing nations agreed 
to the quotas assigned them except Ger- 
many, which insisted on exporting 200,- 
000 tons more yearly than the others 
would agree to. Though threatened with 
a dumping battle of the present vast sur- 
pluses of Cuba and Java, the Germans 
rejected the accord, and went home on 
a “take it or leave it” note. The six 
other nations condemned the German de- 
mands as exorbitant, and efforts will be 
continued to bring an agreement. 

In Cuba conditions appeared to be ap- 
proaching a crisis. The Machado Gov- 
ernment suspended constitutional guar- 
antees throughout the island, clamped 
down rigid censorship on all news, re- 
moved 40 professors in the Provincial 
Institute, and clashed again with stu- 
dents of the National University. The 
University has been closed for two 
months because the students demand self- 
government instead of the discipline of 


a government-imposed dean. 
8 AUSTRALIA.—First fruits of the 
abortive Imperial Conference re- 
cently closed at London were the appoint- 
ment of Sir Isaac Isaacs, a native-born 
Australian, son of a poor tailor, who had 
risen to be Cnief Justice of Australia, to 
the office of Governor General, in succes- 
sion to Lord Stonehaven. The appoint- 
ment was made directly by King George, 
but was forced by James H. Scullin, La- 
bor Prime Minister of Australia. Hither- 
to, all dominion governors have been 
appointed on advice of the existing gov- 
ernment at London and have usually 
been members of the British aristocracy. 
King George is said to have offered to 
send out his second son, the Duke of 
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York, but the Australians would have no 
more royalty, and the King was- forced 
to swallow his pride, as the / Imperial 
Parley had formally recognized the right 
of the dominions to choose their heads. 


9 SPAIN.—It is hard to tell through 
the smoke-screen thrown up by 
events in Spain just how serious the 
present revolt is. The censorship is 
severe. But. smuggled news from neu- 
tral sources indicates that the monarchy 
and the dictatorship are facing what is 
probably the most serious threat of the 
past seven years. Alfonso is sticking 
close to his palace and may flee to France. 
A formidable mutiny at Jaca, a garri- 
son town in the Pyrenees mountains near 
the French border, was the signal for 
the present disturbances. Fierce battles 
were fought in several places before the 
rebels were disarmed. Then _ general 
strikes were renewed in many cities. And 
to cap the climax, Major Ramon Franco, 
Spain’s greatest ace, who recently made 
a dramatic escape from a Madrid pri- 
son, emerged from hiding, seized fifteen 
planes with the help of ground-crews at 
a near-by airport, and took to the air. 
They dropped insurrectionary leaflets 
calling for a general republican uprising. 


The Scholastic 


AUSTRIA.—The minority Vau- 
goin Government of the Christian 


10 


‘Social (Clerica:) Party which has ruled 


since the fall of Johann Schober, re- 
signed shortly after the recent election 
in which the Schober group attained the 
balance of power. Dr. Otto Ender, an- 
other Clerical, but more moderate, was 
appointed Chancellor and after much 
wrangling succeeded in forming a coali- 
tion with the Schoberites. Schober him- 
self will be Vice Chancellor and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, while two of his sup- 
porters will have posts, including the 
Interior which controls police in Vienna. 
The Christian Socials will have the other 
six seats in the cabinet. 


1 TURKEY.—Kemal Pasha’s brief 

experiment in liberalism (Schol., 
Oct. 18) has come to an end. Fethi Bey’s 
“Liberal Republican” Party attempted to 
promote a program of economic reforms 
for a starving people, but the hold of the 
Government’s, or “People’s” Party was 
too strong. Municipal elections went al- 
most unanimously for the “Ins” and the 
“Outs” could do little but move an in- 
effective vote of censure, which was 
easily beaten. Fethi decided therefore to 
disband his party. 








The Balance Sheet 


(Continued from page 9) 


to the city—has undoubtedly been over- 
stimulated. 

The machine has brought community 
self-sufficiency to an end. This makes for 
greater productive efficiency when every- 
thing is going well, and for greater social 
disaster when everything is going ill. 

Machines uproot old skills, but create 
new ones. The new may often lack the 
craftsman’s individual touch, but they give 
the modern youngster a greater variety 
from which to choose. Occupations like 
that of the locomotive engineer, the hook 
and ladder man, the airplane pilot, the 
“steel bird,” provide plenty of scope for 
romance, mystery and danger. 

The machine has forced women into the 
wage-earning class, and thus launched the 
feminist movement. Feminism is hardly 
an unmixed blessing, but it will undoubt- 
edly show a net gain in the ledger of 
history. 

The factory puts women and children to 
work under conditions which are fre- 
quently intolerable. Children, of course, 
should be kept out of industry—except as 
a part of their regular schooling. 

In the mass-production industries, a man 
may earn as much at twenty as at forty— 
quite possibly more. This upsets all known 
traditions, but I am not sure it is neces- 
sarily an evil thing. Youth has greater 
capacity to enjoy a good income. 

Quantity production in goods and printed 
matter has made for uniformity over a 
wider area than has obtained in any pre- 
vious culture. This uniformity, however, 
is subject to frequent and drastic change. 
Nothing has really crystallized, and the 
charge of standardization, historically con- 
sidered, is something in the nature of a 
false alarm. 

The machine has ruthlessly destroyed a 
whole age of art, but is busy creating a 


new age, which already, in architecture 
and design, has achieved distinction. 

The quality of certain goods has fallen, 
while the quality of others has improved. 
If the machine is kept within its tech- 
nological limits, it can provide useful, 
durable, and even beautiful products—an 
ocean liner, a well-built motor-car, an air- 
plane. We also note the beautiful mechan- 
ism employed to turn out trash—for in- 
stance the broadcasting control-board, with 
the cheap politician before the microphone. 

Life moves faster than it ever did; there 
is far more to experience, and less emo- 
tional ability with which to experience it. 
Compare the accounts of the travels of 
Marco Polo with those of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley. Some fundamental capacity to 
savor life is missing from the emotional 
makeup of Mr. Huxley and his friends. 
They know too much and do not feel 
enough. The machine has overeducated 
them. 

The reader must draw his own con- 
clusions, but as I study the schedules, I 
incline to the belief that machinery has 
so far brought more misery than hap- 
piness into the world. It has, however, 
brought the fresh winds of change; and 
with them, vitally and invigoration. 
With change, improvement is always 
possible. 

Of the evil effects which we have 
noted, not all are due to the fact of 
mechanization, but rather to the man- 
ner in which it has been used. Gaso- 
line is a good thing, but not when used 
to light the kitchen stove. Is it pos- 
sible to segregate those evils which are 
implicit in the machine itself from the 
more or less extraneous evils which 
have been created by its human direc- 
tion—or lack of direction? 

If you take all the evil effects shown 
on the lists, and deduct the evils due 
to the manner in which the machine is 
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PICK YOUR SIDE | 


V. Immigration and Unem- 
ployment 


Question: Is the present tendency to- 
ward restriction of immigration -into the 
United States on account of unemploy- 
ment likely to be permanent, and if so 
will it be applied to other nationalities than 
those in the quota system? 

Late in June Albert Johnson, chairman 
of the House Committee on Immigration, 
introduced a resolution for cutting quotas 
in half as a means of protecting the 
American worker in the present unem- 
ployment crisis. The resolution met 
strong opposition, so those favoring more 
rigid immigration laws advised that visas 
be refused any applicants who might pos- 
sibly become a “state responsibility.” In 
September the Department of Labor, with 
the approval of the President, announced a 
definite policy of restriction until further 
notice. Congressional authority for fur- 
ther action will probably be sought during 
the coming session. The whole problem 
of immigration is one of the most perplex- 
ing and intricate questions facing the coun- 
try. 





Reading List 
North American Review, p. 742-8, Dec. 1930, 
“Alien Versus Free Born,” by Paul V. Collins. 
World’s Work, p. 19, 1930, ‘“‘Codify the Immigra- 
tion Law.” (Editorial). 
Sat. Evening Post, p. 24, Nov. 8, 1930, “Half 
Way Measures.” (Editorial). 
Sat. Evening Post, p. 20, Nov. 1, 1930, ““A Sound 
Immigration Program.” (Editorial). 
Nation, p. 309-10, Sept. 24 (Editorial). 
Current History, p. 7 July, 1930, 


48-51, “We 
Immigrants,” by Albert Bushnell Hart. 








at present operated, rather than those 
inherent in the machine itself, the worst 
results remaining are these: 

Too many machines; excess plant ca- 
pacity; riotous waste of natural resources. 

Too much labor in distribution and the 
overhead services. 

Unemployment, 
logical. 

A badly balanced flood of goods, often 
useless, often adulterated. 

Super-congestion in urban areas. 

A devastating ugliness in many regions. 

Smoke, noise and dust in needless vol- 
ume. 

Over-mechanized play. 

The machine of itself brings certain 
dangers and certain benefits. To my 
mind the latter outweigh the former. 
If current usage can be modified to give 
the machine the maximum chance to 
prove its worth, the scale comes heavily 
down on the plus side. Russia has a 
chance to apply such modification, but 
she has not much in the way of a tech- 
nical plant to apply it upon. Other 
nations, particularly the United States, 
have the technical plant, but very little 
desire to modify it on the part of those 
who are in a position to bring about 
the necessary adjustments. 

But most important of all, granting 
all the will in the world, is the human 
brain capable of directing the billion 
horses so that they shall not constantly 
break into wild stampedes ? 


cyclical and _ techno- 


—_—_ 

(Text and illustrations from “Men and Ma- 
chines” by Stuart Chase, copyright 1929, by spe- 
cial arrangement with The Macmillan Company, 
publishers.) 
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hat a shot! 


Where did he come fromr” 
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N Septem- 

ber, just an 
“onlooker.” 
In December, 
star forward! From an underweight 
weakling to a sturdy, well-muscled star. 
How? Simple! Gordon was just a normal 
fellow—who would mot let himself be beat- 
en. So he trained in his own home, with 
his own trainer, the personal score board. 


What is the 
PERSONAL SCORE BOARD? 


The personal score board is your own per- 
sonal trainer. The easy training rules are 
printed on the back—the rules recom- 
mended by coaches, followed by athletes. 
You follow the training rules and every 
month you chalk up proudly on your 
personal score board the glowing record of 
your increases in height, your gains in 
weight. See for yourself what this new, 
zestful way of living is doing for you! 
Surrounding your own personal record 
are the records of nationally fa- 
mous athletes. Here are the 


/ 





PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 


will boost you to 


the ranks of the stars 


to follow: Plenty of exercise in the open. 
Good, nourishing food with lots of fresh 
milk. Sufficient sleep and rest. 4nd—one 
more vitally important rule that no ath- 
lete would think of breaking—No Drinks 
Containinc Carrein! They weaken the 
growing body—instead of building it up. 

But there is a real training-table drink 
for you—Instant Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk. Rich and full-bodied in flavor 
—and a cinch to make: Just put a level 
teaspoonful of Instant Postum into a 
warm cup. Add hot (not boiling) milk. Stir 
—and your training-table drink is ready 
—a steaming cupful of health and cheer! 

Start to-day! Join that great army of 
almost 40,000 boys who are using the 
personal score board to guide them to 
health and strength and _ leadership! 
Send for your personal score board and 
train—at home! Clip the coupon now 
and we shall be glad to send you not only 
your personal score board, but a full 
week’s supply of Instant Postum—Free! 
Here’s the coupon! Send it to us—now! 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 








names of the champions and the 

dates and figures of their records 
in the world of sport. 

The training rules are so easy 

© 1931 Gc. F. corp, 


Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup by 
adding hot milk or boiling water, 
is one of the easiest drinks in the 





Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name 


S,. 1-31 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Street 





City. 


State. 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is prepared by boiling, and is also 








If you live in Canada, address Generau Foops, Limirep, 





terling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 











easy to make. 





Still another 


PRIZE WINNER 
SENET 


“It was my first 


attempt at using inks” 





Ruth Miller, winner of 4th 
Prize, 1929-30 Higgins 
Award Contest, with the fine 
costume design subject shown 
here. Age 16. Central H.S., 
Omaha, Neb. 


INCE then I have used 
them in costume work, still life and 
illustrating. By diluting and mix- 
ing the inks I found that I could 
get lovely, subtle tones as well as 
vivid colors, and they are as bright 
and as transparent as they can be. 
I was immediately enthused when 
my teacher suggested that I enter 
the contest.” 


Ruth Miller's drawing, a combina- 
tion of line and wash in Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks, is delicacy 
itself. Her quaint, old-time costume 
designs, illustrated herewith, prove 
her statement that it is compara- 
tively easy to combine delicacy, soft- 
ness and brilliance in color treatment, 
all in the same drawing. 

Select your own subject. Execute 
it in any of the wide variety of 
techniques which colored drawing 
inks make possible. Enter this 
year's 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 


with 


44 00 in cash prizes 


Bronze Medals 
Complete Sets of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks 


You can draw in ink, with a pen, paint in ink, with a 

brush, or combine these two inter- 
esting techniques in their numerous 
entrancing adaptations which no 
other painting or drawing medium 
offers! 
Tell your drawing teacher you want 
to participate in this most interest- 
ing of all art contests. Write us for 
handsomely illustrated portfolio 
(free) of techniques in Higgins 
Drawing Inks, which gives the rules 
of this remarkable contest. n't 
forget to mention the name of your 
teacher and school. 


Cuas. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Show-Off 


(Continued from page 12) 


to Amy about it, even if it is; she has 
enough to bother her now. 

Mrs. Fisner: Well, she brought it on 
herself if she has—nobody could tell her 
anything. 

CLARA: Well, there’s nothing can be 
done by fighting with her, Mom. 

Mrs. FisuHer (lV ith conviction): There’s 
nothing can be done by anything, Clara, 
—when once the main thing is done. And 
that’s the marriage. That’s where all the 
trouble starts—gettin’ married. 

Ciara: If there were no marriages, 
Mom, there’d be no world. 

Mrs. Fisner (ijfoving around to the 
chair at the right of the table again): Oh, 
everybody sez that !—if there were no mar- 
riages there'd be no world. 

CLARA: Well, would there? 

Mrs. Fisner: Well, what if there 
wouldn’t? Do you think it’d be any worse 
than it is now? I think there'll be no 
world pretty soon, anyway, the way things 
are goin’. A lot of whiffets gettin’ mar- 
ried, and not two cents to their names, 
and then throwin’ themselves on their peo- 
ple to keep them. They’re so full of love 
before they’re married. You’re about the 
only one I’ve heard talkin’ about love 
after they were married. It’s a wonder to 
me you have a roof over you; for they 
never have, with that kind of talk. Like 
the two in the parlor there—that has to 
kiss each other, every time they meet on 
the floor. (She bristles for a@ second or 
two; and then there is a silence.) 

Ciara (Quietly): Amy’s going to have 
a child, Mom. (Her Mother looks at her.) 

Mrs. FisHer: How do you know? 

Ciara: She told me so. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Softening a bit): 
didn’t she tell me? 

Ciara: I suppose she thought it'd start 
a fight. 

Mrs. Fisner (Indignant again): I 
don’t know why it’d start a fight; I never 
fight with anybody; except him: and I 
wouldn’t fight with him only for his im- 
pudence. 

Ciara: Has Amy said anything to you 
about coming in here to live? 

Mrs. FisHer: She said something to 
me the night your Father was laid out, 
but I wasn’t payin’ much attention to her. 

Ciara: I think you ought to let her 
come in here, Mom. (Her Mother looks 
at her.) She'd be company for you, now 
that Pop is gone. And you don’t know 
what day Joe might take a notion to get 
married. 

Mrs. FisHer: What’s changed your 
ideas so much about lettin’ her come in 
here? You were very much against it 
when she was married. 

Ciara: I'd be against it now, if things 
around here were the way they were then. 
You didn’t even own this house, Mom, 
when Amy was married: it was Pop’s; 
and I knew if anything ever happened to 
him, and there was no will—you might not 
find it so easy to order anybody out of it. 

Mrs. Fisner: It isn’t that I’d mind 
lettin’ Amy come in here, Clara—but I 
wouldn't like to please him; for I know 
the first thing I’d know, he’d very likely 
be tellin’ somebody that he’d let me come 
in. (Clara smiles faintly.) Oh, I wouldn't 
put it past him; he’s told bigger lies than 
that. And if I ever found out that he said 
that—he’d go out of here inside of five 
minutes, bag and baggage. (The front 
door-bell rings.) See who that is, Clara. 
(They rise; and Clara goes out—into the 
hallway, and Mrs. Fisher cresses below the 
table to the parior-doors.) Are you in 
there, Amy? (Continued on page 28) 
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The Scholastic 
MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


VII. Closing Date, January 26 


Three Facts about Me: 


1. First of all traveling salesmen, I 
visited more “different countries than any 
other man” before me, crossed Asia three 
times by land and once skirted it by sea. 

2. Armed with “Tablets of gold” as my 
passports, I was the imperial envoy of a 
great Oriental monarch whose domain 
comprised half the world. 

3. While in prison, I wrote from mem- 
ory the story of my travels. First re- 
garded as a fabrication, my “Book of the 
Wonders of the East” is today, after seven 
centuries, still being corroborated by geo- 
graphers. 


Results of Contest No. 4 


The First Prise of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the subject 
of Contest No. 4 (November 15 issue) is 
awarded to Miss Alma Soltner, Flower 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, whose 
essay on John Hay appears below. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to: Ruth 
Conners, Mt Saint Joseph Academy, Saint 
Joseph, Kertucky; Velma Kytle, Marshall 
County High School, Guntersville, Ala.; 
Mary Donnelly, Topeka (Kansas) Catholic 
High School; Mary Pacolitch, Taylor 
(Pa.) High School; Olive Redmon, Len- 
nox (S. D.) High School. 


JOHN HAY 
(1838-1905) 


OHN HAY, statesman, writer, lawyer, 
ambassador, and soldier, had no supe- 
rior among contemporary diplomats. With 
his wisdom, brilliant management, and the 
principle of equal trade privileges for a!l 
nations, he preserved the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire. He was the only states- 
man who combined coolness, foresight, 
and appreciation of coming events, with an 
adequate capacity for thought. His treaties 
helped to put over a number of important 
projects for the United States government 
and his writings have exalted American 
literature. He certainly deserved the 
honor that Brown University showed him, 
by dedicating a John Hay Memorial 
Library. 
—Alma Soltner, 
Flower High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ners, 


The information requested will be sent 
to K. P.; A. B. W.; H. M: K:; E. M..M.; 
E. E.; B. B.; J. M. L.; if they will send 
stamped addressed envelopes. There is not 
room in the column to answer their queries. 


The Play’s the Thing! 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to become a dramatic critic. 
How does one go about it? Are there col- 
lege courses in this? 

E. M. M. 


Learn to write simple, grammatical 
English, expressing your meaning so clear- 
ly that anyone can understand. Do you 
spell and punctuate correctly? While you 
are still in the High School you can get 
a good grounding in English literature. 
Your English teacher will doubtless be 
glad to make you a list of supplementary 
reading. In college continue to specialize 
in English literature, adding any drama 
courses that are given. You must know 
English drama backwards and forwards 
and be able to repeat scenes from Shakes- 
peare standing on your head while the fire 
engines are going by. You should also 
make excursions into French, German, 
Russian and Scandinavian drama. Then 
get on a city paper as a cub reporter. The 
city editor will probably give you a job 
reading hotel registers; but if you are in 
luck you will cover the police courts. It is 
up to you to wiggle your way into a 
dramatic editorship; but do not announce 
your intention in a loud voice nor expect 
to make the shift in three months. Mean- 
time, remember that the sound picture is 
a very important form of drama and that 
television will soon be another offspring 
of the stage. 


Proud Mamas 
Dear Editor: 


My mother is aways voasting abou me 
and trying to show me off and it makes 
me ridiculous. I get red in the face and 
then people laugh at me for blushing. How 
can I make her stop? 

F.C. 


You can’t stop her any more than you 
can prevent a mother cat from purring 
over her scrawny kitten or a hen from 
cackling over her undersized egg. When 
your mother begins to boast, look upon it 
as a phenomenon of nature which has no 
connection at all with what you really are. 
Make up some sentences to say when you 
get dragged into the situation, like, “Don’t 
tell mother I’m not the wonder of the 
world,” or “What a shock for mother when 
she really gets acquainted with me.” 


The reverse of this problem is much 
more serious. What is a boy to do when 
his family criticize him in public? The 
shame is not his, but belongs to those who 
heartlessly call attention to his stumbling 
over his feet or talking awkwardly; yet 
it is he who suffers. All he can do is to 
Say quietly and courteously, “I’m sorry,” 
even when it is not his fault at all. In 
either case, avoid brooding, strive for an 
impersonal attitude, as if you were caught 
in a thunder storm or a ladder hit you on 
the head or you slipped on an orange peel. 


What’s the Matter? 


Dear Editor: 

I like Greek and last year I passed, but 
this year I am failing. I have tried my 
teacher’s suggestions about study and I do 
study hard. What can I do? | 

‘ee 


It is not usual to fail in a study one en- 
joys. Has some other interest intervened 
between you and your school work? It 
might be worry of some sort; worry about 
something that has happened or you fear 
will happen, about family troubles, or 
about a personal relationship with a friend 
or with some member of the family. It 
might be an undue amount of interest in 
outside activities like good times or novel 


reading. Sometimes a student transfers a ' 


dislike of the teacher to the lessons and 
that emotion comes between him and the 
pages of his book. 

You can probably get a clue to the in- 
terference by noticing where your thoughts 
go when you are trying to concentrate on 
study. When you have located the disturb- 
ing element, put your mind on solving that 
difficulty so that it will not bother you. If 
it cannot be solved, you must learn to take 
a vacation from it whenever other matters 
should be to the fore. 

Do you get plenty of outdoor exercise, 
drink enough water, eat proper food and 
go to sleep early enough to be able to get 
up rested in the morning? 


Physical Ed. 


Dear Editor: 
What training does one need to become 
a gymnasium instructor in the public 
schools? Where does one get the training 
and how long does it take? 
E. M. M. 


You will find information about the 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Edu- 
cation given in this magazine under “The 
Scholastic School and College Service.” 
The Savage School of Physical Educa- 
tion in New York, and the Sargent School 
of Physical Education in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, are other well-known insti- 
tutions. If you will send me your full 
name on a stamped envelope, I will see 
that you get a list of schools. The training 
takes from three to four years. 


Hall of Fame 


Dear Editor: 

In your issue of The Scholastic of No- 
vember 15th, I find in the article Four 
New “Immortals”: “New names are added 
every five years, but only Americans who 
have been dead 25 years are eligible for 
election.” When I looked this up in the 
Lincoln and Volume Libraries their ex- 
planation read: “New names are added 
every five years, but only Americans who 
have been dead 10 years are eligible for 
election.” I am very much interested and 
would like to know which number of years 
is correct. 

bm. A 


The statement in The Scholastic of No- 
vember 15th that “only Americans who 
have been dead twenty-five years are eli- 
gible for election to the Hall of Fame” is 
correct, and reference books which state 
otherwise are considerably behind the 


THE PEPPER POT 


Who? What? How? When? Why? 


Conducted by Mary ALDEN Hopkins 


A Monthly Page of Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal Problems, Man- 
Vocations, Studies and General Information. ; 
Pepper Pot Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ddress Your Letters to 


times. When the Hall of Fame was first 
established at New York University the 
requirement was only ten years after death 
and it was under this condition that 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens and Mark Twain, 
who had not been dead twenty-five years, 
were admitted. In 1922, however, the Hall 
of Fame authorities changed the require- 
ment from ten to twenty-five years and 
all the new names elected in 1925 and 
1930 conformed to this. If it were not for 
this requirement, Theodore Roosevelt, who 
died in 1918, would certainly have been 
chosen at the last election. 
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New worlds to conquer 
with the 
DRAWLET PEn 


RAWLET PENS are as much dif- 

ferent from the pens we associate 
with pen-and-ink work as oil is from 
water. For Drawlet Pens, although 
metal, and used in penholders, have 
many resemblances to the brush. 
They are broad and bold. Their 
métier is not fineness but strength. 
Posters, not miniatures. 

Their superiority to brushes lies in 
their clean, even, unbroken line. 
Each stroke is smooth, with sharp 
edges, without variation in width. 
The hand is held in a natural, easy 
position. 

Thus Drawlet Pens eliminate much 
drudgery which never contributed 
to artistic expression anyway. And 
the fact that there are 19 different 
styles and sizes makes possible the 
widest variety of effect, both in 
drawing and lettering. 

There is one very stirring and ex- 
citing thing about Drawlet Pens. 
They open up a brand new medium. 
Nobody has yet become its recog- 
nized master. The field is open. The 
possibilities are evident. The only 
limit to achievement is your own 
vision and skill. 

We have prepared a book 
which shows a little of what 
has already been accom- 
plished. This book costs 50c, 
and can be bought at your 
stationer’s, or direct from us. 

Furthermore,weoffer prizes 
in the Scholastic Awards, and 
if you get interested in this 
Drawlet contest you will soon 
be on your way to exploring 
the future of the Drawlet Pen. 


EsTERBROOK PEN Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


























The Show-Off 


(Continued from page 26) 


Amy: Yes; what is it, Mom? 

Mrs. FisHer: This kettle’s boilin’ out 
here, if you want a cup of tea. 

Amy: All right, Mom, I'll be right out. 

Mrs. FISHER (Crossing to the kitchen- 
door): I’m goin’ to make it right away, 
so you'd better come out if you want it 
hot. (She goes out at right.) 


Amy (Coming out of parlor): Do you 
want a cup of tea, Aubrey? (She crosses 
to the mirror over the mantelpiece and 
touches her hair.) 

Ausrey (Coming out of parlor): No, 
thanks, Honey, I don’t care for any just 
now. (He strolls to the hall-door, glances 
out, then moves to Amy’s side and puts 
his hands on her shoulders and kisses her 
affectionately. Then he pats her on the 
shoulder. She moves towards the kitchen- 
door.) 
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The Scholastic 


Ausrey (Patting her hand): Every- 
thing’ll be all right, kid. You know me. 
(She goes out ito the kitchen, and he 
settles himself at the mirror over the buffet 
at the right.) 

Ciara (In the hallway): Yes, I think 
it is myseli. (Appearing in the hall-door.) 
Just come right in, I'll call my Mother. 
Is she out in the kitchen, Aubrey? 

AuBREY (Turning): Yes, she’s getting 
some tea. (Gill appears in the hall-door.) 

Git: Well, you needn’t bother, Ma’am, 
if she’s busy. I just wanted to leave this 
watch. 

AusrEY: How do you do? 

Git: How do you do? (Clara stops 
and looks back at the watch.) 

Ausrey: And how is the young man? 

Gut: I can’t complain. 

Ciara: Is that my Father’s watch? 

Gut: Yes, Ma’am. Are you Mr. Fish- 
er’s daughter? 

Ciara: Yes; close that door, Aubrey, 
will you?—I don’t want Mom to see it. 
(To Gill.) Id rather my Mother wouldn't 
see it. (She takes the watch, and Aubrey 
closes the kitchen-door.) 

Girt (Stepping a little forward again): 
I didn’t know that was you, Mr. Piper, 
that was in that automobile smash-up that 
I was tellin’ you about the day I was 


here. 

Ausrey (Turning): That so? 

Git_: I didn’t know it till I saw your 
picture in the paper the next day. 

AuBREY: What paper did you see it in? 

Git: I saw it in the Record. 

AuBREY: Wasn’t a very good picture 
of me, was it? 

Git_: I knew it was you, though, the 
minute I saw it. 

Ausrey: A friend of mine loaned me 
his car while mine was laid up, and 


‘something went wrong with the steering- 


gear. 

Gmnt: How did you make out about 
that traffic-cop? 

Ausrey: Oh, I squared that up all 
right. 

CLARA: 
Mr. a——? 

Gu: I live out Richmond way. I'd 
like to get a house over this way, on ac- 
count of bein’ a little nearer my work, but 
I don’t see much chance. 

Ciara: No, I don’t know of any va- 
vant houses around hefe right now. 

Gut: No, your brother-in-law was 
tellin’ me about the time he had gettin’ 
hold of this one. (Aubrey turns to the 
buffet-mirror again and smooths his hair 
with considerable precision.) Well, I'll be 
gettin’ along. (He starts out into the hall- 


Where do you live up here, 


way. 

Crass (With a bitter look over her 
shoulder at Aubrey, and following Gill out 
into the hall-way.) Well, thanks, ever so 
much, Mr. a (She puts the watch back 
of the statuette on the little stand at the 
left of the mantelpiece.) 

Grit: Don’t mention it. 

Ciara: I’m sure Mother’ll be glad to 
have this watch. (Aubrey turns and looks 
after them. Then, with a glance toward 
the kitchen-door, he moves carefully to the 
mantelpiece and tries to see what is going 
on at the front-door.) 

Gut: Yes; she might as well have it 
as one of them hunkies down there. 

Ciara: Can you open it? 

Gut: Yes, I got it. Good-bye. 

Ciara: Good-bye; and thank you. 

Git: You're welcome. (The front- 
door closes; and Aubrey glides hastily for 
the parlor-doors, in an attempt to avoid 
Clara; but just as he reaches the parlor- 
doors, she appears in the hall-door, and, 
with a quick glance toward the kitchen- 
door, comes forward to the back of the 
Morris-chair.) 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Hockey as a High School Game) 


By Lester Patrick, Famous Manager of the New York Rangers 


As lold to Ropert Harron, Scholastic Sports Editor 


AM glad to have the opportunity to 

talk about hockey to the high school 
boys and girls of the United States 
through The Scholastic because I want 
to tell them what a fine game they have 
been missing if they have not been in the 
habit of getting out the sticks and skates 
and pucks during the chilly winter 
months. Those who have spent any 
part of a winter in Canada, where I 
grew up and learned my hockey, know 
what a great deal of sport Canadian 
young people have, and one has only to 
look over the rosters of the teams in the 
National Hockey League to discover 
where the best hockey players have 
grown, up to now. 

But I expect to see the sport coming 
into more and more prominence on the 
United States side of the border, not 
only as a professional game to rival 
major league baseball, but as a sport for 
high schools and colleges. Its success 
as a fine, clean, rugged professional 
sport to thrill people who enjoy watch- 
ing manly competition has already been 
assured by the support that has been 





‘‘Les’’ Patrick, 
Sportsman 


P wegriobeane PATRICK, who discusses 
hockey for The Scholastic’s readers in 
the accompanying article, is the outstand- 
ing figure in the sport today and has been 
for many years. He has played with or 
managed major league hockey teams in 
Canada and the United States since 1904 
and has figured in the series for the Stan- 
ley Cup, emblematic of the hockey world’s 
championship, on twelve different occa- 
sions. Since 1911, he has figured as coach, 
manager, player, captain and owner of pro- 
fessional hockey teams and is now the man- 
ager and director of the New York Rang- 
ers, which won the world’s championship 
and the Stanley Cup in 1928. 


—‘BOB” HARRON. 





given the teams in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and other 
“hig league” towns. But this is only a 
starter and thus far, the material for 
these “big league” teams has been 
drawn chiefly from Canadian boys, with 
George Owen, the great Harvard ath- 
lete, and Myles Lane, who was an all- 
around football, hockey and baseball star 
at Dartmouth, providing the outstand- 
ing exceptions. What I am looking for 
in the future is to see more and more of 
the major league hockey material drawn 
from American high school and college 
ranks. 

But to get down to the more special- 
ized requirements of hockey. First of 
all, of course, you must be a good skater. 
I don’t mean by that that straightaway 
speed is the only demand. You must 
be able to swerve, to stop quickly, to 
start quickly. Those things may look 
comparatively simple when you see the 
fine players in action but I know from 
personal experience of many years that 
the greatest players have reached the top 
only through many, many hours and 
days of conscientious practice. 

Teamwork, of course, is a paramount 
necessity in a hockey attack but for the 
development of a hockey team of boys, 
I have found that the old, old game of 
shinny—we used to call it “shinny on 
your own side”—is 4 great help in the 
teaching of elusive skating. Throw a 
puck on the ice with every boy playing 
just for himself, forget teamplay for the 
time being, and you'll find a world of 
fun and great practice in the art of 
stick-handling and skating. For a 
couple of weeks in the early-season, 
that’s great practice for a squad of boys. 

But now we'll suppose that your 
squad is about ready to be made into a 
team. Most of the boys probably will 
want to be forwards, because it is the 
forwards who do most of the scoring. 
Probably no one will want to be the 
goal-tender because he doesn’t have any 
chance to score but merely to keep the 
other team from scoring. However, he 
is one of the most important members 
of the team. 

In general terms, I should select the 
fastest skaters and the best stick- 
handlers for the forwards, the right 
wing, the left wing and the center. 
Then, for the two defense men, I should 
pick boys who are a little more rugged 
than the forwards. They should be as 
fast as possible, of course, but they 
should be strong too, because in addi- 
tion to carrying the attack while the 
forwards are checking back, it is also 
their duty to bear the brunt of the outer 
defense. Much depends on selecting the 
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**BOB”’ HARRON’S ALL-AMERICAN 


Second Team 
Fesler (Ohio State) 
Marvil (Northwestern) 
Wisnewski (Fordham) 
Roberts (Tulane) 
Maddox (Georgia) 
Edwards (Washington State) 
Maffett (Georgia) 
Dodd (Tennessee) 
Hart (Colgate) 


Third Team 
Carlmark (West Point) 
Foley (Fordham) 

Kabat (Wisconsin) 
Siano (Fordham) 
Munn (Minnesota) 
Price (West Point) 
Baker (Northwestern) 
Hewitt (Columbia) 
Booth .(Yale) 


First Team 
Dalrymple (Tulane) 
Van Bibber (Purdue) 
Metzger (Notre Dame) 
Ticknor (Harvard) 
Woodworth (Northwestern) 
Sington (Alabama) 
Arbelbide (So. California) 
Carideo (Notre Dame) 
Suther (Alabama) 


End 
Tackle 
Guard 
Center 
Guard 














Halfback ..... 
Fullback 


Pinckert (So. California) 
Macaluso (Colgate) 


Mohler (So. California) 
Russell (Northwestern) 


Christenson (Utah) 
Roberts (Georgia) 
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| right men for the right positions. Some- 
| times even professional hockey players 
| come well along in their careers before 
they find their right positions. For in- 
stance, “Dit” Clapper, a great forward 
on the Boston Bruins, was a defense 
man in minor league hockey when he 
came up to the Bruins. 

Here is a tip in selecting the goal-tend 
In many cases, both in 
professional and high school hockey in 
Canada, I have found that the boy who 
has been a good catcher in baseball 


S this issue of The Scholastic goes to 

press, the intercollegiate football sea- 
son is virtually complete and the high 
school teams have long since laid away 
their shoulder-pads and cleated shoes, save 
for the occasional post-season intersec- 
tional game that is scheduled for the holi- 
day season. 

It has been many years since a football 
season developed more great teams. The 
undefeated Notre Dame team, perhaps the 
finest eleven that Coach Knute Rockne has 
ever developed, ended its toughest season 
in a blaze of glory by crushing the strong 
University of Southern California team at 
| Los Angeles, 26 to 0. The national su- 
premacy of the Notre Dame team is 
universally recognized. 
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In the East, Fordham, Colgate, West 
Point and Dartmouth, all defeated only 
once, Army only by Notre Dame and Dart- 
mouth only by Stanford, stood out as the 
strongest elevens in the section. Colgate’s 
was probably the strongest offensive team 
, east of the Allegnenies and Fordham prob- 
ably the strongest defensive eleven. 
| In the Middle West, of course, Notre 
| Dame emerged as the strongest, with 
Northwestern and Michigan as its closest 
rivals. Northwestern and Michigan tied 
for the Western Conference championship, 
Notre Dame not being a member of the 
Big Ten. Notre Dame defeated North- 
western by two touchdowns in one of the 
biggest games of the Middle West season. 

In the South, the University of Alabama 
completed an undefeated season by beat- 
ing Georgia on Thanksgiving Day, and the 
| Alabamans, clearly earning the right to 
represent their section, will meet Wash- 





makes an excellent goal-tend. His eye, 
trained to follow the fast pitched ball, 
also follows the puck, and when he isn’t 
turning the puck aside with his stick, he 
is catching it in his hands as he would 
a baseball. “Tiny” Thompson, one of 
the National Hockey League’s best goal- 
tends, is a fine catcher in baseball and 
has always attributed much of his 
hockey prowess to that fact. So if your 
high school team needs a goal guardian, 
try out the catcher on the baseball nine. 


Checking Up on the Football Season 


By Rosert HAarron 


ington State in the Rose Bowl at Pasa- 
dena on New Year’s Day. 

In the far West, Southern California 
finished the season generally accounted as 
the strongest team, although the Trojans, 
as they are called, were downed, 7 to 6, 
by Washington State, in an early-season 
game. Washington State is undefeated 
and thus shared at least an equal right to 
far Western supremacy. 

The season once more developed a great 
crop of sensational linemen and backfield 
stars with Ticknor, Harvard center; 
Carideo, Notre Dame quarterback and 
punter; Dalrymple, Tulane end; Sington, 
Alabama tackle; and Pinckert, Southern 
California halfback, among the leaders. In 
the box above is the list of all-America 
stars who deserved chief recognition, in 
this writer’s opinion. 

One late-season football development is 
the mid-December game that is to be played 
in New York by the Army and Navy for 
the benefit of charity. Although the 
Cadets and the Midshipmen broke their 
famous old rivalry in 1927 after a discus- 
sion of eligibility rules, they agreed this 
season to meet in a late game for which 
special prices are to be charged with the 
proceeds devoted to relief of the unem- 
ployed throughout the country. The tick- 
ets for this interesting game are being sold 
at “a dollar a yard.” For a seat on the 
five-yard line, for instance, one will pay 
five dollars; but for a seat in mid-field, on 
the 50-yard line, the price will be fifty dol- 
lars. It is estimated that nearly a million 
dollars will be raised this way for charity, 
and New York is promised once more the 
glittering spectacle of an inter-service game. 
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The Show-Off 


(Continued from page 28) 


Ciara: Come here, Aubrey, I want to 
talk to you. (He iurns towards her, with 
an attempt at nonchalance.) What do you 
mean by telling people that this is your 
house? 

AUBREY: 
my house? 

Ciara: You must have told this man, 
or he wouldn’t have said so. 

AusBrEY: What do you think I am, a 
liar? 

CLARA: 
know. 

AusreY: Well, ask Amy what I said 
to him, she was here when I was talking 
to him. 

Ciara (Before he has finished speak- 
ing): I don’t have to ask anybody any- 
thing!—you were lying to him here to- 
day, right in front of me. 

Ausrey (With a shade of challenge in 
his manner): What'd I say? 

Ciara: That you'd fixed the automo- 
bile thing up. 

Ausrey: It’s fixed up, isn’t it? 

Ciara: You didn’t fix it up. (There 
is a slight pause, during which Aubrey, his 
ciguity considerably outraged, moves for- 
ward and crosses in front of her to the 
front of the center-table, where he stops; 
Clara moves down at the right of the 
Morris-chair to a point near him.) You'd 
have gone to jail for six months only for 
Frank Hyland. And telling this man that 
you tried to persuade Pop to stop working. 

Ausrey (Over his left shoulder): So 


I did. 

CLarA: When? 

Ausrey: I didn’t say it to him. But I 
told Amy he ought to stop. And I think 
he’d be right here today if he’d taken my 
advice. 

Ciara: He wouidn’t be right here to- 
day if he’d stopped expecting you to keep 
him. (He moves further over to the right 
and she follows him.) And now, listen to 
me, Aubrey; I want to talk seriously to 
you. You've made a lot of trouble for us 
since you’ve been in this family; and I 
want you to stop it. There’s no reason my 
husband, because he happens to have a few 
dollars, should be going around paying 
your bills. 

Avusrey (Half-turning to her): What 
do you want me to do? 

Ciara: I want you to stop telling lies; 
for that’s about all everything you do 
amounts to. Trying to make people be- 
lieve you’re something that you're not ;— 
when if you’d just stop your talking and 
your showing-off, you might be the thing 
that you’re trying to make them believe 
you are. (She glances toward the kitchen- 
door, and then speaks to him again, in a 
slightly lower tone.) Your wife’s going 
to have a child one of these days, Aubrey, 
and you want to pull yourself together and 
try to be sensible, like the head of a fam- 
ily should be. You're smart enough— 
there’s no reason why a fellow like you 
should be living in two rooms over a bar- 
ber shop. I should think you’d have more 
respect for your wife. (She turns and 
moves a few steps up towards the kitchen- 
door.) 

Ausrey: A man doesn’t stand much 
chance of getting ahead, Clara, when the 
boss ha$ got a grudge against him. 

Ciara (Turning sharply to her right, 
and moving to the upper right-hand corner 
of the center-table): Well, stop your 
silly talk, and get rid of that carnation, 
and the boss might get rid of his grudge. 
(She glances toward the kitchen-door 
again, leans across the table towards him, 
and lowers her voice.) But, what I 
wanted to tell you was this, Aubrey—I’ve 


I didn’t tell anybody it was 


Yes, I do; one of the best I 


‘“SSPOONERISM”? CONTEST 


The $1 prize for the best Spoonerism 
submitted this month is awarded to Ellen 
Weddington, Atlantic City (N. J.) High 
School, for the following : 

Congress is now having its famous 
“Dame Luck Session.” 


Honorable mention to the following: 


the 
Schweikert, 


Caesar 
Paul. 
Mich.) 

An honest man will give you a hundred dents 
on the collar. (Paul Edelman, Trafford, Pa.) 

The powerful athlete was shaking a_ tower 
(Klaudius Kuiper, Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

Farmers now have hordes instead of forces. 
(Lorain, Ohio.) 

Jones & Smith’s new sign reads: ‘‘We do hum- 
ming and pleating.” (Shirley Britton, Torring- 
ton, Conn. 


Romans to gassify 
Benton Harbor, 


was sent by 
(Barbara 


Only the brained soldiers were sent to tattle. 
(Marjorie Berthold, Kirkwood, Mo.) 


Next Spoonerisms in the February 21 
number, deadline January 26. 





asked Mom to let you and Amy come in 
here; and she sez she wouldn’t mind it 
only she knows that the first thing she’d 
hear is that you’d told someone that you’d 
taken her in. And, you see, that’s exactly 
what you’ve done already—to this man 
that brought the watch. If I told Mom 
that there’d be war. 

AvusreY: Are you going to tell her? 

Crara (With authoritative levelness): 
I’m going to put that up to you. And the 
very first time that I hear that you’ve told 
anybody that this is your house,—I’ll see 
to it that you'll get a house that will be 
your own. (Aubrey smiles, a bit smugly, 
and looks at her out of sides of his eyes.) 

AvuBREY: I guess your Mother’ud have 
something to say about that, Clara. 

Ciara (With a measured evenness): 
Well, the only thing that needs to worry 
you, is what J’/] have to say about it 
(Aubrey’s smugness begins to fade—into 
a@ questioning narrowness.) This is my 
house—Pop left it to me; so that Mom’ud 
always have a roof over her. For he 
knew how long she’d have it if Amy ever 
got round her. And if Amy ever got hold 
of it, he knew what she’d do if it ever 
came to a choice between you and Mom. 

Ausrey: What are you doing, kidding 
me? (Clara holds his eyes steadily for a 
fraction of a second.) 

Ciara: I’m giving you a tip;—see that 
you keep it to yourself. (Aubrey with- 
draws his eyes slowly and looks straight 
out, weighing this new bit of intelligence 
carefully in his mind.) Be wise, now 
Aubrey—you’ve got a chance to sit in 
here ‘and live like a human being; and if 
you throw it away, you'll have nobody 
to blame but yourself. (There is a sound 
at the front-door of a newspaper being 
thrown into the vestibule, and a man’s 
voice says, “Paper!”" Then the front-door 
is heard to close.) Open that door there, 
Mom’Il be wondering what it’s doing shut. 
(She crosses up to the hall-door and goes 
out for the paper. Aubrey stands for a 
second thinking; and then Amy opens the 
kitchen-door and comes in. She glances 
about the room.) 


[Continued in Next Issue] 


At one of our Western military posts 
there was a young recruit who during the 
first few weeks of his Army life was made 
the victim of so many Army jokes that he 
doubted all men and their motives. One 
night while he was pulling his first tour 
of guard duty, the tall figure of one of the 
regimental officers loomed up in the dark- 
ness before him. 

“Halt! Who's there?” he challenged. 

“Major Moses,” replied the officer. 

_ The rookie scented another practical 
joker, 

“Advance, Moses,” he said, “and give 
the Ten Commandments.” 

—Howitzer Co., 112 Reg. 


My one right to distinction 
My only claim to fame 
Is a cozy summer cottage 
Without a silly name. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


Traveler: “What's the use of having a 
time-table if your trains don’t run to it?” 
Porter: “Now you're all excited. How 
could you tell they was runnin’ late if you 
didn’t have a time-table?” 
—Montreal Star. 


Teacher: “Johnny, what’s the difference 
between a battle and a massacre?” 

Johnny: “A battle is where a whole lot 
of whites kill a few Indians, and a mas- 
sacre is where a whole lot of Indians” kill 
a few whites.” 


’ 


—Brooks Field Weekly, 
Oo 


Swab—“Say, Lubber, I didn’t realize you 
were a portrait painter.” 

Lubber—“Well, neither I ain’t.” 

Swab—“Well, how is it this picture has 
the caption, ‘A Lubber, by Himself’ ?” 

Lubber—“You don’t see anyone else in 
the picture, do you?” 











“Whole- 
some 
Food” 


say 
Scientists 











Nowadays health 

experts class pea- 

nuts as nourishing, non-fattening 
food. You can eat them whenever 
you feel hungry—with meals or be- 
tween times. For real peanut qual- 
ity, look for the famous picture of 
Mr. Peanut. 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 








The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design 

For oral English, prepare a talk on “Making 
Linoleum Block Prints.” Or, if you prefer, dis- 
cuss this design from a technical and artistic 
point of view. Point out the evidences of skill 
in handling materials and in choice of subject. 
How do you explain the horizontal and vertical 
division of colors in the ship? 


II. Frontispiece 

In an oral talk, point out the advantages of 
this unique community art center. Whose gen- 
erosity made it possible? Describe the plan of 
the new building; the arrangement of the school 
as a whole. What effect do you think this art 
center will have on the whole civic life of 
Rochester ? 


Ill. “Please Reserve” 

Vo you think this theme proper material for a 
short story? What great writers have found in 
apparently common-place people and trivial inci- 
dents the material for masterpieces? Do you 
find a similarity betweer the basic theme of this 
story and O. Henry’s purpose in ‘“‘The Four Mil- 
lion”? (Schol., Dec. 13, p. 13). What lesson 
does this narrative teach us concerning humble 
ambitions and_ sensitive souls— ‘the short and 
simple annals of the poor’ 

Now consider the qualities of this story. Does 
the plot move directly and smoothly to its destina- 
tion, the climax, or is there some “backing and 
filling’? At the climax, is the treatment good? 
Could you either add or subtract one word or 
idea? Perhaps a good way to answer that ques- 
tion is to ask: how did Jothan get his revenge? 
Then what can you say about the characteriza- 
tion? Can you picture Jothan? More important 
have you got into his soul? Note the simplicity 
of his mental reactions, his ideas. Are they con- 
sistent? Do you agree with me that this is not 
only a well-told story, possessing a unified effect, 
but also a sound psychological study of a tragic 
figure ? 

IV. The Challenge to American Poetry 

Here is a critical appraisal containing much 
valuable material on a subject concerning which 
anyone at all interested in American literature 
should be informed. You will find in this article 
more that is worth-while than you can get from 
many text-books. 

In the first place, what is the writer’s main 
point of view? What is the “The Challenge to 
American Poetry” 

What writers were producing poetry during 
the first decade of this century? What is said o 
their work? Which one is ranked first among 
modern American poets? But what is there lack- 
ing in his poetry? How is he modern? 

In what respect is Edgar Lee Masters ranked 
below E. A. Robinson, and in what respect high- 
er? In what particulars have Vachel Lindsay 
and Amy Lowell contributed to our poetry? What 
characterized Miss Lowell's verse? What is said 
of her Americanism? What is the strength, and 
what the weakness, of Robert Frost? n what 
respect is Carl Sandburg similar? In what point 
is Sandburg prophetic? What is given as the 
reason for the lack of true greatness in Ameri- 
can poetry? 


Vv. The Poetry Corner 

Browse around in this abundant material ; you 
will find much to interest you. “King John” was 
written by the author of the critical article on 
American poetry. What comment can you make 
after reading both? Note the interesting rhythm, 
the colors, the similes, and the clever use of 
“King John” as a final bell-like refrain. Is the 
rhythm similar in some respects to that of Ches- 
terton’s Lepanto? (Schol., Oct. 4, 1930). 

Do you fe d in Gladys Schmitt's poetry a deli- 
cacy of style? Mysticism? A love of flowers? 
Significant use of colors? Mastery of technique? 
Why is “Air for the Flute” an appropriate title? 
What strange and original point of view provides 
the basic thought for “Strange, Strange and 
Grave”? What similar event is alluded to in the 
case of the four characters named in the first 
stanza? 

In “Inarticulate” note the things that are not 
silences, and the things that are. How does one’s 
heart speak most forcefully? In ‘Lost Illusion” 
what adventures are meant? Is the didactic ele- 
ment too prominent? Or is it the climax for 
which the rest prepares? Study the technical 
excellences of these two poems. 

Explain the title “Keen for Redundant Octo- 
ber.” of course in connection with the body of 
the poem. Explain also how the run-on lines 
and stanzas keep the thought going in rather 
novel fashion. 

Many of these poems are true lyrics. Do you 
feel that “Sonnet to D. is an expression of 
heartfelt emotion? Does the brave note at the 
end weaken the emotional quality, or strengthen 
it? 

“Ceres in La Salle Street” needs to be read 
aloud: that way you can taste to the full its 


rhythm and contrasts. Even if you don’t know 
Chicago, can you not figure out why Ceres was 
considered an appropriate ornament for this build- 
ing, and why to the poet’s eye the true Ceres 
is to be found elsewhere? 

Do you find a similarity of mood or emotion 
in Sherman Conrad’s poems? Is the tenderness 
of the first two an appealing quality? 

Note the contrasting of *“Wind- Time.” 
Do these whimsies tickle you in your ‘lonesome 
rib”? Compare this poem with the “Hunting of 
Hymn-Singing Whales.” 

Space forbids further analysis of this section; 
but note the novel forms that Paul A. G. C. 
Wren and Ben Belitt have utilized, the singing 
quality of Frances Meusel’s “Song,” and the 
simple directness and force of Russell Potter’s 
poems. The whole “Poetry Corner” is full of 
proofs that young Americans will meet the chal- 
lenge laid down by Winfield Scott. 


VI. As One Reader to Another 


Fill the blanks in these sentences: 
1. A wonderful anthology of adventurous tales 
by ns world’s greatest writers is 


2 “Joaquin Miller’s own story of his boyhood 
is found in an interesting book of the West: 


Another good Western story about the For- 
est Service is . 
4. <A good story of the wheat fields is 


5. The first inexpensive collection of colored 
gett of the historical Currier and Ives prints 
= 

6. A ‘mystery ‘and adventure oy of Louisiana 
in the olden days is ......... habbohdiedicscetents 


VII. The Show-Off. Act. III 

Clara becomes much more understandable in 
this act. race the hints that enable you to 
understand the pathos of her situation. hat has 
she that Amy lacks, and what has Amy that 
makes Clara wistful? Is Frank Hyland simi- 
larly situated? Why does he help Aubrey? Do 
you like Clara’s strength of character, her direct- 
ae and her self-control ? 

Why do they all unite to protect Aubrey from 
Mi. Fisher and to make things easier for him? 
Are they deceived—or sympathetic ? How does 
Gill’s call lead to a ‘‘show- down” between the 
“Show-Off” and Clara? What is her ultimatum? 

You have now been given nearly all the factors 
that enter into the climax and conclusion of the 
play. What is your prophecy as to the outcome? 
Will Aubrey come out on top—or will he go 
down? He has a happy faculty for the first re- 
sult, and also a penchant for getting himself into 
trouble. Which will win? hink over all the 
clues. And then prepare for the surprise. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Immigration and Unemployment 

In which national executive department 
Bureau of Immigration? Why was it 
there? 

Explain the expression quota, as it is applied 
to immigration. In the World Almanac or the 
Statistical Abstract find the quotas for England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Poland under (a) 
the Act of 1921, (b) the Act of 1924, and (c) 
the National Origins Act (part of the Act of 
1924 which went into effect in 1929). See if 
you can find out in each case why reductions 
or increases as a whole and for each nation were 
made. Which nations are not allowed to send 
any immigrants? Why is this so? Which coun- 
tries are limited by quotas? Why? 


II. The Government of Germany 

Define republic. State the difference between 
a federal and a centralized republic. What is a 
good example of each? In what ways are Ger- 
many and the U. S. similar? 

In what country has the president the great- 
est power, France, the U._S., or Germany? In 
which has he the ‘least? In which is he elected 
by the people directly? In which by a_legisla- 
tive body? How is he elected in the third? Com- 
pare the presidents of Germany and the U. S. as 
to term and method of removal from office. In 
which is the latter easier? Do you favor the 
method in this case? Give your reasons. 

Does Germany have the presidential system? 
Explain. Is its cabinet res nsible to the execu- 
tive or to the legislature? Compare the Reichsrat 
with (a) Se House of Lords, and (b) the Senate 
of the U. 


Ill. Men ae Machines 

a. Effects manifestly good. . ust what does 
the above expression mean? here are five 
effects relating to man’s oe * mental attitude, 
and everyday life. See if you can find them. 
3. Find at least three that affect man in his con- 
“— with his fellow man. i 

Effects manifestly evil. 1. Find the 

which relate to man’s health, ideals, and 
life. 2. Name at least four others. 





is the 
placed 


seven 
daily 


c. Effects both good and evil. 1. Show the two 
results in commenting on each of the following: 
Increase in population, greater efficiency and less 
self-sufficiency, old and new skills, feminism, 
youth earns more, uniformity in culture, the ma- 
chine and art, the machine and reading, and 
economic independence, 


IV. Muscle Shoals 

Where is Muscle Shoals? Just what is the 
project or projects? Briefly give its history up 
to 1920. How much has the federal government 
invested in it? If the project is completed, what 
will be the additional outlay? To realize on its 
investment what must the government do? 

In what way are the Southern states inter- 
ested? Why may the settling of this matter be 
called a ‘‘test question”? Comment on Muscle 
Shoals and the results of the recent elections. 
What seems to be President Hoover’s attitude? 


V. World Affairs 

Russia. Just what is the Five Year Plan? 
Explain the expression sabotage. Of what were 
the eight Russian engineers charged? How was 
the trial conducted? Can you see any reason for 
this? What was the result of the trial? Was the 
testimony against them circumstantial? Explain. 
What prominent men of other nations were said 
to be involved? What in the beliefs and acts of 
these latter might seem to show that they might 
be considered guilty? What is the opinion of na- 
tions other than Russia as to the merits and sin- 
cerity of the trial? What do the Russians really 
believe? How will this trial affect the Five 
Year Plan? 

France. 
Tardieu’s 


What caused the downfall of Andre 
cabinet? Who has formed a new 
ministry? How many of the old cabinet have 
been included? Who will be Foreign Minister? 

Britain. Has England escaped the widespread 
economic depression? Is it fair to shoulder the 
blame for present conditions on the Labor Gov- 
ernment? Why What is the proposal of Sir 
Oswald Mosley? Is his suggestion likely to be 
adopted? What may the Liberals and the Labor- 
ites do? 

India. Where is Burma? Give its size, popu- 
lation, and racial characteristics. What have been 
the demands of the Burmese for many years? 
What agreement regarding this district was 
reached by the Round-Table Conference? What 
progress has been made toward forming a fed- 
eral constitution? What difficulties have yet to 
be overcome? 

Germany. Explain how and when the German 
President may establish a port of dictatorship. 
May this be indefinite? What was the 
— of the Reichstag to Ae 4 Hindenburg has 
done 

Geneva. Give the main features of the plan 
which the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
will submit to the League members. e sure you 
understand each. When will the World Confer- 
ence on Disarmament meet? 

Cuba. Which nations produce cane-sugar? 
which beet-sugar? Why was a sugar conference 
deemed necessary? What agreement was reached ? 
What was the German attitude? 

Australia. What marked change do you note 
in the appointment of the new Governor-General ? 
Who was responsible for this departure? 

Spain. What kind of government do the people 
of Spain wish to establish By what means and 
in what manner are they showing their desires? 
How has any great change been prevented so far? 
What in your opinion will be the outcome? 


VI. Domestic Affairs 

Government Relief. Which department of our 
Government is supposed to make the laws? Which 
has been given the responsibility of carrying them 
out? Is the latter supposed to dictate to the first? 
Is it possible for the latter to be better informed 
as to conditions in all parts of the country? Who 
is in for the greater criticism when things go 
wrong? Is the President’s. message supposed to 
show Congress what it must do? hat in gen- 
eral did the President recommend? What differ- 
ence of opinion developed? What concrete results 
were there as far as relief is concerned? Do you 
think that the President should have control of 
the expenditures of the emergency fund? Why? 

World Court. Give the difference between a 
protocol ‘and a treaty. What _is an advisory 
opinion ? In what way is the U. S. against the 
court’s giving such opinions? Why? How does 
the Root Formula meet this objection? What is 
the status of the protocol? ow does the vote 
of Senator Borah demonstrate his fairness and 
sincerity ? 

Clark Decision, Were the powers enumerated 
in the Constitution, Art. 1, Sec. 8, given up by 
the states or by the people as individuals? How 
was the Constitution ratified, by the people as 
states or as individuals? Read over Art. and 
Amendments X and XVITI. In your opinion was 
the prohibition amendment adopted in a constitu- 
tional manner? Do you feel that the makers of 
the Constitution meant that some amendments 
were to be ratified one way and others in an- 
other? Does this decision really negative the 
Eighteenth Amendment? Why? 
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